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u ' PREFACE. 



Childben from six to twelve years of age ought to be aoeastomed, both 
itt home and at school, to commit to memory some good pieces, adapted to 
their capacity, and to recite or speak them with the proper action and ex* 
pression. 

For this purpose both poetry and prose should be used, but poetry chiefly, — 
poetry that is poetry to childhood^ and so gets the entry of the child's heart,— 
poetry that is full of sensible images, rural pictures, and tender and heroic 
sentiments, and not what is formal, over-refined, and sublimated, and hence 
to the little folks not poetry, but mere sounduig emptiness. 

Pieces of the right sort children will easily learn so as to repeat them hy 
hearty and not by mere rote; and they will soon speak them well too, if prop- 
<*rly encouraged, and not hampered by rules or intimidated by fault-finding* 
A little skilful management, by the teacher or parent, in reading and talking 
about pieces, will make the better sort of children feel it to be a privilege 
" to get pieces and say them." And how much good education they may get 
in this way I 

The object of this little Speaker is to furnish a choice collection of pieces 
suitable for the purposes above named. Some of the pieces are wholly new, 
being now for the first time published; some of them, though not quite new, 
are not well known; and others are old favorites, well known and much 
valued. 

It is believed that these pieces, which have been selected and prepared 
with much willing care, will be found both pleasing and useful; that they 
will be the means of quickening the moral sense, and of promoting the love 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
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LIFE SCULPTUBE. 

CHISEL in .hand stood a sculptor-boy, 
With his marble block before him ; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel-dream passed o'er him : 
1* 5 
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He carved it then on the yielding stone, 

With many a sharp incision ; 
With heaven^s own light the sculpture shone : 

He had caught that angel-vision. 

Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 

With our souls, uncarved, before us. 
Waiting the hour when, at God's command. 

Our life»dream shall pass o^er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 

With many a sharp incision. 
Its hearenly beauty shall be our own. 

Our lives, that angel-vision. 



TBE BOT AND THE LABE. 

WHO taught you to sing. 
My sweet pretty birds ? 
Who tuned your beautiful throats? 
You make all the woods 
And the valleys to ring; 
You bring the first news 
Of the earliest spring. 
With your loud and silvery notes. 

Who painted your wings. 

My sweet pretty birds. 

And taught you to soar in the sky ? 

It was God, said a lark. 
As he rose from the earth ; 

He gives us the good we enjoy, 

He painted our wings, 

HegtLYe us our voice. 

He finds us our food. 

He bids us rejoice — 
Good morning, beautiful boy! 
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ABSASAM LINCOLN. 

OH, slow to smite, and swift to spare 
Gentle, and merciful, and just ! 
Who in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power, a nation's trust! 
In sorrow by thy bier we stand. 

Amid the awe that hushes all. 
And speak the anguish of a land 

That shook with horror at thy fall. 
Thy task is done ; the bond are free; 

We bear thee to an honored grave. 
Whose proudest monument shall be 

The broken fetters of the slave. 
Pure was thy life ; its bloody clol5^ 

Hath placed thee with the Sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 



BIEDS IN TWSm NESTS. 

r' ever I see, 
On bush or tree. 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 

I must not, in play. 

Steal the birds away. 
To grieve their mother's breast. 

My mother I know. 

Would sorrow so. 
Should I be stolen away ; 

So ril speak to the birds 

In my softest words. 
Nor hurt them in my play. 

And when they can fly. 

In the bright blue sky. 
They'll warble a song to me ; 

And then if I'm sad, 

It will make me glad. 
To think they are happy and free. 
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HOS UP THE WEEDS. 

%l/HEN we sow good seed? in the garden, we wish them 
▼ T to grow up, and make nice plants and roots and flowers. 
If we let the weeds grow, they will choke the good seeds, and 
spoil them. We must hoe up the weeds. 

When boys and girls are sent to school, they must learn to 
read and spell well, and get all their lessons. What their 
teachers teach them is good seed sown in their minds. When 
it springs up it must be taken care of. Bad thoughts, and 
wicked words and wicked deeds, are the weeds that some- 
times choke the good seed. Such weeds must he pulled up. 

Some boys talk a great deal, and tell how hard they are 
going to study, and how much they are going to learn, and 
then go away and do nothing. They are too lazy to study. 
Other boys say little and study much. Now what are those 
men and boys like who promise much and do little? who 
have many words and few deeds ? I will tell you, 

*• A man of words, and not of deeds. 
Is like a garden full of weeds." 

The mind is like a garden. Good plants and flowers will 
not be found in the garden unless the seed be planted. And 
then when the seed comes up, the young plants must betaken 
care of. But weeds will spring up of themselves, without 
being planted ; and, if they are left to grow, they will grow 
faster and stronger than the good plants, and choke them to 
death. Tou mustpuU up the weeds if you want the plants to 
grow. 

It is so with the mind. The soil may be good ; but angry 
and wicked thoughts are apt to spring up there, and, if we 
let them grow, they will choke the good thoughts and kill 
them. 

If we wish to be good, and to grow up good, we must puU 
up the wicked thoughts, and throw them away, just as the care- 
ful gardener pulls up the weeds in his gaixlen. 
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NEVJEB SAT FAIL. 

KEEP pushing— 'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside. 
And dreaming and sighing 

And waiting the tide : 
In Life's earnest battie. 

They only prevail 
Who daily march onward. 
And neoer tay fail. 

With an eye ever open, 

And a tongue that's not dumb. 
And a heart that will never 

To sorrow succumb. 
You'll battle and conquer. 

Though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty, 

Who neoer say fail. 

The spirits of angels 

Are active I know, 
As higher and higher 

In glory they go : 
Mediinks on bright pinions 

From heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 

Who neoer sayfaU, 

Ahead then keep pushing 

And elbow your way. 
Unheeding the envious. 

And asses that bray : 
All obstacles vanish. 

All enemies quaU, 
In the might of their wisdom 

Who neoer say faU. 
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In life's rosy moming. 

In manhood^s firm pride, 
Let this be your motto 

Your footsteps to guide : 
In storm and in sunshine. 

Whatever assail, 
m onward and conquer. 

And never say fail. 



THE BIBTEDAY OF WASHINGTON. 

rpHE birthday of the "Father of his Country!" May it 
X ever be freshly remembered by American hearts ! May 
it ever re^awaken in them a filial yeneration for his memory ; 
ever rekindle the fires of patriotic regard for the country 
which he loved so well — to which he gave his youthful vigor 
and his youthful energy, during the perilous period of the 
early Indian warfare; to which he devoted his life in the 
maturity of his powers, in the field ; to which again he offered 
the counsels of his wisdom and his experience, as Ftesident 
of the convention that framed our Constitution ; which he 
guided and directed while in the chair of state, and for which 
the last prayer of his earthly supplication was offered up, 
when it came the moment for him so well, and so grandly, 
and so calmly, to die. 

He was the first man of the time in which he grew. His 
memory is first and most sacred in our love, and ever here- 
after, till the last drop of blood shall freeze in the last Amer- 
ican heart, his mime shall be a spell of power and of might. 

" The first in th<^ hearts of his countrymen ! " Yes, first ! He 
haa our first aod most fervent love. Undoubtedly there were 
hi-ave and wise aiul good men, before his day, in every colony. 
But the Amei-iean nation, as a nation, I do not reckon to have 
^Tgnn before 1774 ; and the first love of that Young Amer- 
FttshiDgton. The first word she lisped was his 
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name. Her earliest breath spoke it. It is still her proud 
ejaculation ; and it will be the last gasp of her expiring life. 
Yes ; others of our great men have been appreciated, — - 
many admired by all ; but him we lave ; him we aU love. 




GOD SEES ME. 

I^M not too young for €k>d to see ; 
He knows my name and nature too ; 
And all day long he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 

He listens to the words I say ; 

He knows the thoughts I have within ; 
And whether I'm at work or play, 

He's sure to see me if I sin. 

Oh ! how could children tell a lie. 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight. 

If they remembered Grod was nigh. 
And had them always in his sight? 

Then when I wish to do amiss. 

However pleasant it may be, 
I'll always try to think of this, — 

I'm not too young for God to see. 
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THE LITTLE BUST BEE. 

HOW doth the little busy bee 
Improye each shining hour. 
And gather honey all the day. 
From every opening flower ! 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads her wax. 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes ! 

In works of labor, or of skill, 

I would be busy, too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief, still. 

For idle hands to do. 

In books, or work, or healthful play. 
Let my first years be past. 

That I may give, for every day. 
Some good account at last. 



A COMPLAINT 



MY name is Grasshopper; high as I can. 
Here I hop, there I hop, — little old man ! 
Look at my coimtenance, aged and thin ; 
Look at my crooked legs, all doubled in. 
Is not my face long and sober and wan ? 
Do I not look like a little old man ? 
Yet all the summer I play in the grass. 
Jump up and stick to whatever may pass. 
Where I then hide myself they cannot guess. 
Never know where I am till they undress ; 
Finger and thumb, then, they snap me away. 
Though they might know how much rather I'd stay. 
Nobody cares what becomes of poor me ; 
Flung out of window I'm certain to be. 
E'en though the hen might be there with her brood ! 
A grasshopper's feelings, —they're not understood ! 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play. 
And wild and sweet. 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men ! 

And thought how, as the day had come. 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way. 
The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime. 
Of peace on earth, good will to men ! 

Then from each black, accursed mouth, 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good will to men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent. 

And made forlorn 

The households, bom 
Of peace on earth, good will to men t 

And in despair I bowed my head ; 
" There is no peace on earth," I said J 

" For hate is strong. 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men \^ 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep^^ 
•* God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep { 

The Wrong shall fail. 

The Right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good willio men I " 
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THE TBXnBFTJL BOY. ' 

ONCE there was a little boy, 
With curly hair and pleasant eye, — 
A boy who always told the truth, 

And never, never told a lie. 
And when he trotted off to school. 
The children all about would cry, 
"There goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy that never tells a lie." 

And everybody loved him so. 

Because he always told the truth. 
That every day, as he grew up, 

Twas said, " There goes the honest youth." 
And when the people that stood near 

Would turn to ask the reason why. 
The answer would be always this ; 

** Because he never tells a lie." 



THE aBAVE8 OF OUB HEBOES. 

HOW sleep the Brave who sink to rest. 
By all their Country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes. Pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
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NOWADAYS. 

ALAS ! how eyerything has changed. 
Since I was sweet sixteen. 
When all the girls wore homespnn frocks, 

And aprons nice and clean. 
With bonnets made of braided straw. 

That tied beneath the chin. 
The shawls laid neatly on the neck, 
And fastened with a pin ! 

I recollect the time when I 

Rode father^s horse to mill, 
Across the meadows, rock and field. 

And np and down the hill ; 
And when our folks were ou^i at work. 

As sure as Fm a sinner, 
I jumped upon a horse bare-back. 

And carried them their dinner. 

Dear me ! young ladies, nowadays, 

Would almost faint away 
To think of riding all alone 

In wagon, chaise, or sleigh ; 
And as for giving " pa^' his meals, 

Or helping " ma '* to bake, 
O, saints ! ^twould spoil their lily hands, 

Though sometimes they make cake. 

When winter came, the maiden^s heart 

Began to beat and flutter; 
Each beau would take his sweetheart out. 

Sleigh-riding in the cutter. 
Or, if the storm was bleak and cold. 

The girls and beaux together. 
Would meet and have most glorious fim. 

And never mind the weattier. 
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But now indeed, — it grieves me much, 

The circumstance to mention, — 
However kind the young man^s heart, 

And honest his intention. 
He never asks the girls to ride. 

But such a war is waged ! 
And if he sees her once a week. 

Why, surely, ** they're engaged." 
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THEKE is a child, a boy or girl, — 
Tm sorry it is true, — 
Who doesn't mind when spoken to ; 
Is it you ? It can't be you ! 

I know a child, a boy or girl, -* 

I am loth to say I do, — 
Who struck a little playmate-^child ; 

I hope that was not you. 

I know a child, a boy or gurl, — 
I hope that such are few, — 

Who told a lie, — yes, told a lie I 
. It cannot be 'twas you ! 

There is a boy, I know a boy, -^ 
I cannot love him, though, — 

Who robs the little bird's nest; 
That bad boy can't be you I 

A girl there is, a girl I know. 
And I could love her, too. 

But that she is so proud and vain ; 
That stirely isn't you ! 
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MAKE TOUB MABJC 



rthe quarries should you toll. 
Make your ma^k ; 
Do you delve upon the soU? 

Make your mark ; 
In whatever path you go. 

In whatever place you stand — 
Moving swift or moving slow — 
With a firm but honest hand. 
Make your mark. 

Life is fleeting as a shade — 

Make your mark ; 
Marks of some kind must be made-^ 

Make your mark ; 
Make it while the arm is strong. 
In the golden hours of youth ; 
Never, never make it wrong ; 

Make it with the stamp of TnUh — 
Make your mark. 



FAULTS OF 0THEB8. 

WHAT are others' faults to me ? 
I've not a vulture's bill 
To peck at every flaw I see. 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 

Pve follies of my own ; 
And on my heart the care bestow, 

And let my friends alone. 

2* 
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CASABlAirCA. 

fllHE boy stood on Uie burning dods 
JL Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature ot heroic blood, 

A brave though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, "Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ! " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

*• If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

* * My father ! must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 
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They wrapt the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child 

Like banners in the sky. 

Then came a burst of thTmdeT-8crand«- 

The boy —oh ! where was he I 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the seai 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part ; 
But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart ! 



TS[E BOOK ON NATURE. 

npHERE is a book, who runs may read, 
JL Which heavenly truth imparts, 
And all the lore its scholars need. 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

The works of Grod, above, below, 

Within us and around, 
Are pages in that book to show 

How God himself is found. 

The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Maker's love, 
Wherewith encompassed, great and small 

In peace and order move. 

The dew of heaven is like his grace. 

It steals in silence down ; 
And where it lights, the favored place 
; By richest fruits is known. 

Thou, who hast given me eyes to see 

And love this sight so fair. 
Give a heart to find out Thee, 

And read Thee everywhere. 
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A LITTLE WOBD. 

A LITTLE word, in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear. 
Has often healed the heart that's broken. 
And made a friend sincere. 

A word — a look — has crushed to earth 

Full many a budding flower. 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 

Would bless life's darkest hour. 

Then deem it not an idle thing, 

A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 

A heart may heal or break. 



WASHINGTON. 



W'HEN General Washington was young. 
About as large as I ; 
He never would permit his tongue 
To tell a wilful lie. 

Once, when he cut his father's tree, 

He owned it to his face ; 
And then his father tenderly 

Clasped him in his embrace. 

He told his son it pleased him more. 

For him to own the truth. 
Than if his tree was bending o'er 

With gold and silver fruit. 

Then, like this brave and noble boy, 

Whose virtues brightly shone. 
If I my father's tree destroy. 

The truth I'll surely own. 
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MAJST AND EEB LITTLE LAMB. 

MABY had a little lamb ; 
His fleece was white as snow ; 
And everywhere that Mary went. 
The lamb was sure to go. 

He followed her to school one day ; 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play. 

To see a lamb at school. 

So the teacher turned him out ; 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about, 

Till Mary did appear. 

And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm, 
As if he said, •• I'm not afraid ; 

You'll keep me from all harm." 
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** What makes the lamb love Mary so? '^ 

The eager children cry ; 
♦• O, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher did reply. 




WHAT AILS THE BOTf 



FUL. What ails you, that you lie here on the ground ? 
John, I have a complaint which keeps me from working. 

Paul, Poor boy ! Your clothes are soiled and torn. Do 
you not earn enough to get decent clothes ? 

John. I would like to earn money, but this complaint of 
mine seizes me just as I take up a spade or a hoe. 

Paul. How I pity you ! Here is a cent for you. 

John. Be so good as to put it in my pocket. 

Paul. There ! How weak you must be ! 

John. If it were not for this complaint, I could do as good 
a day's work as any boy of my age. 

Pavi. I am sorry for you. Here is one more cent. It is 
the last I have. 
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John. I must trouble you again. My hand drops, you see, 
if I try to raise it. Please put the cent in my pocket. 

Paul, There ! Have you never taken anything for this 
complaint? 

John, Yes ; the schoolmaster gave me something for it. 

Pavl. What did he give you ^ 

John, Something that he cut from a birch-tree. 

Paul, Did it cure you ? 

John. No ; every time I took up my book to study, the 
complaint would come on. It has kept me at the foot of my 
class. 

Pavl, Poor boy ! Have you never had a doctor to see 
you? 

John, Father has tried to doctor me once or twice. He 
kept me on bread and water for a week, and put something 
they call a cowskin on my back. 

Pavl. What good did that do ? 

John, It made me better for a time ; but this warm day 
has brought on my complaint as bad as ever. Oh ! 

Pavl. What makes you yawn so P 

John. It is one of the signs of my complaint. Oh ! 

Pavl, It seems to me very much like a sign of laziness. 

John, That is it! That is all that ails me, — laziness! 
Laziness is my complaint. 

Pavl, Laziness is your complaint, is it? 

John. Don^t strike me, sir, -* don^t ! I shall have to run 
if you do. 

Pavl. Well, sir, run ! You shall earn those two cents by 
a good run, unless you prefer to feel the weight of this stick. 
Come, get up ! 

John. I am up, sir. Mv^st I run ? 

Pavl. You surely must run, and that before I count three. 
You have a complaint, you know ; and, as I am a humane 
boy, I am going to try to cure you. Run ! 

John. I would rather lie here on the grass, than run. 

Paul. I do not doubt it. One — two r— three ! 

John. I am running, sir. Cateh me, if you can. 
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TEE WAT TO BE TTAPPT. 

AHERjMIT there was 
Who lived in a grot. 
And the way to be happy 

They said he had got. 
As I wanted to learn it, 

I went to his cell ; 
And when I camo there 

The old hermit said, "Well, 
Young man, by your looks. 

You want something, I see, 
Now tell me the business 

That brings you to me." 

** The way to be happy 

They say you have got. 
And as I want to learn it, 

I've come to your grot ; 
Now I beg and entreat. 

If you have such a plan, 
That you'll write it me down. 

As plain as you can." 
Upon which the old hermit 

Went to his pen. 
And brought me this note 

When he came back again. 

'T is being, and doing. 

And having, that make 
All the pleasures and pains 

Of which mortals partake. 
To he what God pleases, — 

To do a man's best. 
And to have a good heart. 

Is the way to he hlest* 
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THE ANT AND THE CBICKET 

A SILLY young Cricket, accustomed to sing [spring. 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer and 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter wtis come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground ; 
Not a flower could he see ; 
Not a leaf on a tree ; 
"O! what will become," says the Cricket, "ofmeP" 

At last, by starvation and famine made bold. 

All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold. 

Away he set off to a miserly Ant, 

To see if to keep him alive he would grant 

Him shelter from rain, — 

A mouthful of grain. 

He wished only to borrow. 

He'd repay it to-morrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 

Says the Ant to the Cricket, ** I'm your servant and friend. 

But we Ants never borrow, we Ants never lend. . 

But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm ? " Said the Cricket, •* Not 1 1 

My heart was so light. 

That I sang day and night^ 

For all nature looked gay." 

** You sang^ sir, you say ? 
Go then," says the Ant, ** and dance winter away." 
Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket. 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 

Though this is a fable, the moral is good ; — 
If you live without vxyrk^ you must go without yboc?. 
3 
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LOVE OF COUNTBT. 

BREATHES there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bumed, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there be, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 



MAKE A BEGINNING, 



rEE first weed pulled up in the garden, the first seed put 
in the ground, the first doUar put in the savings bank, and 
the first mile travelled in a journey, are all very important 
things ; they make a beginning, and thereby a hope, a prom- 
ise, a pledge, an assurance, is held out that you are in ear- 
nest in what you have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, 
hesitating, erring outcast is now creeping, crawling his way 
through the world, who might have held up his head and 
prospered, if, instead of putting off his resolutions of amend- 
ment and industry, he had made a beginning. A beginning, 
and a good beginning too, is necessary. 

Had not the base been laid by builders wise. 
The pyramids had never reached the skies. 
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THE PUBE IN HEART. 

BLEST are the pure in heart, 
' For they shall see our God ; 
The secret of the Lord is theirs. 
Their soul is his abode. 

Still to the lowly soul 

He doth himself impart. 
And for his temple and his throne 

Selects the pure in heart. 



LmEBTY AND UNION. 

XTTHILE the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, grati- 
▼ T fying prospects spread out before us, for us and for 
our children. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise ! 
Grod grant that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind 1 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time 
the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union ; on States 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fi*atcrnal blood ! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known and honored Uiroughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or pol- 
luted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogatory as, ** What is all this worth .^ " 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, "Liberty first 
and Union afterwards," but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in eveiy wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and fobf- 

EVEB, one and inseparable ! 
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LILTS BALL. 

LILY gave a party, 
And her little playmates all, 
Gayly drest, came in their best 
To dance at Lily^s ball. 

Little Quaker Primrose 

Sat and never stirred. 
And, except in whispers, 

Never spoke a word. 

Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin; 
Learned old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 

Snowdrop nearly fainted. 

Because the room was hot, 
And went away, before the rest. 

With sweet Forget-me-not. 

Pansy danced with Daffodil, 

Rose with Violet ; 
Silly Daisy fell in love 

With pretty Mignonette. 

And when the dance was over. 
They went down stairs to sup. 

And each had a taste of honey-cake, 
With dew in a Buttercup. 

And all were dressed to go away 

Before the set of sun ; 
And Lily said ** Good-by ! " and gave 

A kiss to every one. 

And before the moon, or a single star, 

Was shining overhead, 
Lily and all her little friends 

Were fast asleep in bed. 
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SOLDmBS* NATIONAL CEMETERY AT GETTTSBUBa. 
Dedicatoiy Speech by President Lincoln, Not. 10, 1863. 

FOURSCORE and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation — or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated — 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of 
those who have given their lives that that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But, in a large sense j we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our power to add or to detract. The world will very 
little note nor long remember what we say here ; but it can 
never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to he dedicated, here, to the 
mifinished work that they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ; that, from these honored dead, we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain ; that the nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 



SEAVEN. 

THE rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns ; the 
spring is pleasant, but it is soon past ; the rainbow is 
glorious, but it vanisheth away ; life is good, but it is quickly 
swallowed up in death ! 
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There is a place of rest for the righteous ; in that land 
there is light without any cloud, and flowers that never fade. 
Myriads of happy souls are there, singing praises to God. 

This country is Heaven ;• it is the country of those that are 
good ; and nothing that is wicked must inhabit there. This 
earth is pleasant, for it is God's earth, and it is filled with 
delightful things. 

But that country is better ; there we shall not grieve any 
more, nor be sick any more, nor do wrong any more. In 
that country there are no quarrels ; all love one another with 
dear love. 

When our friends die, and are laid in the cold grave, we 
see them here no more ; but there we shall embrace them, 
and never be parted from them again. There we shall see 
all the good men whom we read of. There we shall see 
Jesus, who is gone before us to that happy place ; there we 
shall behold the glory of that high God. 



OUB COUNTRY. 



WE cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence^ 
we cannot love her with an affection too pure and feiv 
vent ; we cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a 
faithfulness of zeal too steadfast and ardent. 

And what is our country P It is not the EasU with her hills 
and her vaUeys, with her countless sails, and the rocky ram- 
parts of her shores. It is not the North, with her thousand 
villages, and her harvest-home; with her frontiers of the 
lake and the ocean. It is not the West, with her forest-seas 
and her inland isles ; with her luxuriant expanses, clothed in 
the verdant com ; with her beautiful Ohio and her majestic 
Missouri. Nor is it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow 
of the cotton, in the rich plantations of the rustling cane, and 
in the golden robes of the rice-field. What are these but the 
sister-families of one greater, better, holier family, — ouB 

COUNTRY? 
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THE DABLma LITTLE GIEL, 

WHO'S the darling little girl 
Everybody loves to «ee? 
She it is whose sunny face 
Is as sweet as sweet can be. 

Who's the darling little girl 
Eveiybody loves to Aeor? 

She it is whose pleasant voice 
FaUs like music on the ear. 



Who's the darling little girl 
Everybody loves to Atioio? 

She it is whose acts and thoughts 
All are pure as whitest snow. 
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Who's the darling little girl 

Even Jesus Christ can loveS 
She it is who, meek and good, 

DaOy grows like Him above. 

♦ Happy darling little girl ! 
Is it I? oh, is it IP 
Blessed Jesus, make me (us) such. 
While I (we) live, and when I (we) die I 
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THE MOUNTAm AND THE SQUmjREL. 

rilHE Mountain and the Squirrel 
X Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter, " Little Prig ; ^ 
Bun replied, 

** You are, doubtless, very big ; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together. 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I am not so large as you, 
« Tou are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry ; 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 

* TliiH verse might be spoken in response by several little girls, selected Hot 
the purpose. 
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HOPE. 

rpHE night is mother of the day, 
X The Avinter of the spring. 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the clouds the starlight lurks ; 

Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works. 

Has left his hope with all. 
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WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

"OODMAN", spare that tree ! touch not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, and I'U protect it now. 

'T was my forefather's hand that placed it near his cot : 
There, woodman, let it stand, thy axe shall harm it not. 

That old familiar tree, whose glory and renown 

Are spread o'er land and sea, and wouldst thou hack it down ? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke I cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, now towering to the skies. 

When but an idle boy, I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, here, too, my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here ; my father pressed my hand : 
Forgive this foolish tear, — but let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, and still thy branches bend. 

Old tree, the storm still brave ! and, woodman, leave the spot I 
While I've a hand to save, thy axe shall harm it not. 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG. 

[Extract from the address of H. W. Beecher, at the raising of the fla^ at 
Fort Sumter.] 

WHEN" God would prepare Moses for emancipation, lie 
overthrew his first steps, and drove him for forty years 
to brood in the wilderness. When our flag came down, four 
years it lay brooding in darkness ; it cried to the Lord, 
Wherefore am I deposed ? Then arose before it a vision of 
its own sin. It had strengthened the strong and forgotten 
the weak. It proclaimed liberty, but trod upon slaves. 

In that seclusion it dedicated itself to liberty. Behold, to- 
day it fulfils its vows ! When it went down, four millions of 
people had not a flag ; to-day it rises, and four millions of 
people cry out. Behold our flag ! Hark ! they murmur. It is 
the Gospel to the poor, it heals our broken hearts, it preaches 
deliverance to captives, it gives sight to the blind, it sets at 
liberty them that were bruised. 

Rise up, then, glorious Gospel banner, and roll out these 
messages of God. Tell the air that not a spot now sullies 
thy whiteness — thy red is not the blush of shame, but the 
flush of joy. Tell the dews that wash thee that thou art pure 
as they. Say to the night that thy stars lead toward the 
morning, and to the morning that a brighter day arises with 
healing in its wings ; and then, O glorious flag, bid the sun 
pour light on thy folds with double brightness, whilst thou 
art bearing round and round the world the solemn joy of a 
race set free — a nation redeemed. 

Thp miglvty hand of government, made strong in war, by 
tlicj fiivor of tlio. God of Battles, spreads wide, to-day, the 
banner of liberty that went down in darkness, — that rose in 
li^lit^ — and there it streams like the sun above it, neither 
pai-ceUed out nor monopolized, but flooding the air with 
lid]t lor all mankind. 
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WAS SONG OF TBS MEVOLUTION. 

[For concert speaking— three or four officers on one side, and fifteen or 
twenty soldiers on the other.] 

Officers. 

ARM, ann for the battle, — invasion has come, -r- 
His shadow has darkened our soil. 

Soldiers. 

We are ready, — all ready, — our swords shall strike home 
Ere the robber has gathered his spoil. 

Officers, 

Arm, arm for the battle, — 'tis liberty calls, — 
The tyrants are leagued as her foe. 

Soldiers. 

We are ready, — all ready, — our hearts are her walls 
Which tyrants will never o'erthrow. 

Officers. 

Arm, arm for the battle, — our children and wives 
Are sinking with terrors oppressed. 

Soldiers. 

We are ready, — all ready, — and pledged are our lives 
That these dear ones in safety shall rest. 

Offi^^ers. 

Arm, ann for the battle, — and cowards may fly, — 
The foe like a torrent sweeps on. 

Soldiers. 

Wc are ready, — all ready, — we'll shout ere we die, 
'• Ilurrdh ! for the battle is iron." 
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TBUE COURAGE. 
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ILLIAM. Come, Freddy, let us gio over on the pond, 
and skate. 

Freddy, I will go and ask my mother, and if she is willing^ 
I will go. 

William, Ask your mother? Nonsense! come along. I 
hope you are not tied to your mother's apron-strings. I don^ 
ask my mother where I shall go, nor wJien I shall go. 

Freddy, Then I am sorry for you ; for we are told in the 
Bible •* to obey our parents ; " and my mother is so good, I 
love to do as she wishes. 

WiUiam, I don't want any of your preaching, Fred; I am 
going to the pond, and you may as well go with me, for ire 
shall have a nice time. 

Freddy, Perhaps you wiU ; but I know I cannot have a 
good time, if I disobey my good mother, and I will not 
doit. 

• WlUiam, Well, you are a coward, and a slave, too. I can 
take care of myself, without running to my mother whenever 
I wish to go out of her sight. 

Freddy. You may call me a coward and a slaiot as much as 
you please, but I shall not disobey my mother. I should 
feel that I was a mean coward if I did not do as she told me. 

WUliam, I should like to know what she has to do with 
your skating. Isn't she willing that you should have a little 
fun now and then P 

Freddy, My mother is always willing to have me enjoy 
myself; and, if she thinks it safe, she will let me go and 
skate. But she told me never to go without her permission. 
I promised her I would not, and I will not tell a lie, if I 
never skate. I think you would be quite as happy if you 
would regard your mother's wishes more. 

William, But why so? Why should I mind her always? 

Freddy, K you will consider how kind your mother is, 
and how much she does for your comfort and happiness, you 
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•will be very willing to regard her wishes. You know, Wil- 
liam, that our mothers know what is best for us, and I hope 
you will see that I am right. So long as they do so much for 
us, we ought to be willing to do what we can to please them. 

WiUiam, Well, I think what you say is true, and I will fol- 
low your example. 

Freddy, Then I am sure you will never be sorry for it. 
Such a course will prove you a brave boy, and not a coward 
or a slave. 



TRIUMPH OF THE UNION CAUSE, 

[April, 18eS5.] 

FTIHE long and dreary night of this civil war is ended for- 
JL ever. The evil star of treason has sunk down in eternal 
night. The sun of the Union is to-day in mid-heavens. The 
earth beneath our feet seems to throb with awakened pulsa- 
tions. Everything about us and around us seems to partake 
in the general joy, and in the devout gratitude to Almighty 
God which fills our hearts. 

The baleful star of war has cast its last malignant rays upon 
our land, and the star of peace is on the forehead of the skies, 
shedding its mild radiance over fields that have been swept 
for four years with the storms of civil war. 

We have to-day a courttry^ a united country, and above all, 
and more than all, 2^ free country forevermore. The fatal 
doctrine of nullification, secession, and disunion, thirty-five 
years ago refuted in the Senate by Daniel Webster, is now, by 
the military power of the loyal North, ground to powder, and 
crushed out, and will no more show itself in reunited Amer- 
ica. Our Constitution is no longer a ** compact" between 
" confederated sovereignties," but a Gweniment of the people 
of the United States ^ and so it will remain forever. 

Gen. Grant has ** moved on the enemy's works," in his last 
stronghold, and the flag of the Union waves in triumph over 
the rebel capital, and Davis and Lee and their guilty com- 
peers, with the brand of treason on their brows, are seeking 
for a hiding-place, and can find none on American soil. 
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EARLY BI8INQ. 

rilUK lark is up to meet the sun, 
JL The bee is on the wing ; ^ 
The ant its labor has begun. 
The woods with music ring. 

Shall birds, and bees, and ants be wise. 
While I my moments waste ? 

O, let me with the morning rise, 
And to my duty haste. 



THE BOBOLINK AND THE SFOBTSMAN. 

A BOBOLINK, whose lucky lot 
It was to dodge a sportsman^s shot. 
Perched on a hemlock-bough, began 
To taunt the disappointed man : 

** Click ! bang ! Put in more powder, mister ! 
Tall shooting that ! Call in your sister ! 
Shoot with a shovel, you'd do better ! 
Ha ! Rip-si-da'dy ! I'm your debtor ! 
Chick-a-dee-dee ! Don't pine in sorrow I 
You couldn't do it. Call to-morrow ! 
You'll always find me in. Tip-wheet ! 
You're a great fool ! Hip I Zip! Bang] Skeet! 
Lick-a-teCfSplip ! No, no ! You can't ! 
My best remembrance to your aunt ! 
Chick-a-dee-dee ! Tip-wheet ! I never 
Felt better ! Bobolinks forever ! 
You thought you had me fast asleep ; 
Excuse my laughing ; you look cheap. 
Come, try again ; don't quit your gaming; 
I feel so safe when you are aiming ! " 

The sportsman angry g^ew ; another 
Drew near, and thus addressed his brother: 
** When your attempts to injure fail, 
Complain not if your victim rail." 
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OLD IR0N8WE8. 

AY, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; — 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood. 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread. 

Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

O, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep» 

And there should be her grave ! 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of storms — 

The lightning and the gale ! 



THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A WASP met a bee that was just buzzing by. 
And he said, "Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I ? " 

** lily back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold ; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told." 
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** Ah ! cousin," the bee said, ** 'tis all very true ; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do. 
Indeed, they would love me no better than you. 

** You have a fine shape and a delicate wing; 

They own you are handsome ; but then there's one thing 

They cannot put up with, and that is your sting, 

" My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 

Yet nobody ever is angry with me. 

Just because Tm a harmless and busy bee." 

From this little story let people beware ; 

For if like the cross wasp, ill-natured they are. 

They will never be loved, if they're ever so fair. 



THE B08E. 



HOW fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flower ! 
The glory of April and May 1 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour, 
And they wither and die in a day. 

Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast 

Above all the flowers of the field ; 
When its leaves are all dead, and its fine colors lost, 

Still how sweet a perfume it will yield ! 

So frail is the youth and the beauty of men. 
Though they bloom and look gay like the rose, 

But all our fond care to preserve them is vain ; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 

Then Til not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 

Since both of them wither and fade ; 
But gain a good name by well doing my duty ; 

This will scent like a rose when I'm dead ! 
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THE NOBLE KATUBJE. 

r? is not gro-wring like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere ; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, — 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauty see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 



THE BOBIN'8 TEMPEBANCE SONG. 

I ASKED a sweet robin, one morning in May, 
Who sung in the apple-tree over the way. 
What ^twas she was singing so sweetly about, 
For I'd tried a long time, but could not find out : 
** Why, Tm sure," she replied, ** you cannot guess wrong ; 
Don't you know I am singing a temperance songP 

"Teetotal — oh, that's the first word of my lay ; 
And then, don't you see how I twitter away ? 
'T is because I've just dipped my beak in the spring. 
And brushed the fair face of the lake with my wing. 
Cold water, cold water ; yes, that is my song. 
And I love to keep singing it all the day long. 

"And now, my sweet child, won't you give me a crumb? 
For the dear little nestlings are waiting at home ; 
And one thing besides ; since my story you've heard, 
I hope you'll remember the lay of the bird ; 
And never forget, while you list to my song. 
All the birds to the cold-water army belong." 
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THE FOOLISH KITE, 
NCE on a time, a paper kite, 



Was mounted to a wondrous height. 
Where, giddy with its elevation. 
It thus expressed self-admiration : 
** See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple ; 
How would they wonder if they knew 
All that a kite like me can do ! 
Were I but free, Td take a flight. 
And pierce the clouds beyond their sight ; 
But, oh ! like a poor prisoner bound. 
My string confines me near the ground. 
I'd brave the eagle's towering wing. 
Might I but fly without a string." 
It tugged and pulled, while thus it spoke. 
To break the string — at last it broke. 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it tried to soar away ; 
Unable its own weight to bear. 
It fluttered downward through the air ! 
Unable its own course to guide. 
The winds soon plunged it in the tide. 
Ah ! foolish kite, thou has no wing ; 
How couldst thou fly without a string ! 



FOB VACATION. 



VACATION" is coming, and we are all glad \ We hax 
studied and read and sung for many weeks, and it will 
be pleasant to play all day with no lessons to learn. I hope 
we can all go home to-night, feeling sure that we have done 
our best to learn, and to be good boys and girls. If we can- 
not, let us try hard for it next term. We love each other, we 
love our teachers; and we hope this will be the happiest 
vacation that any school ever had. 

Good-by, teacher and scholars and friends. Good-by to you 
aU! 
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BBUCE AND THE BPWEB. 

ONCE Bruce of Scotland f ung him down 
In a lonely mood to think ; 
T is true he was monarch and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 

For he had been trying to do a great deed 

To make his people glad ; 
He had tried, and tried, but he couldn't succeed, 

And his heart was sore and sad. 



He flung himself down in sore despair. 

As grieved as man could be ! 
And as hour after hour he pondered there, 

** I must give it up at last," said he. 
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Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 

With its silken cobweb clew ; 
And the king, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 

To see what the spider wonld do. 

It soon began to cling and climb 

Straight up with strong endeavor. 
But down it came, time after time. 

As near to the ground as ever. 

But, nothing discouraged, again it went. 

And travelled a half-yard higher ; 
'T was a delicate thread it had to tread, 

And a road where its feet would tire. 

Again it feU and swung below. 

But again it quickly mounted ; 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted. 

•* Sure," cried the king, ** the foolish thing 

Will strive no more to climb, 
When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 

And tumbles every time." 

But steadily upward, inch by inch. 

Higher and higher it passed, 
Till a bold little run, at the very last pinch, 

Put it into its web at last. 

*• Bravo ! bravo !" the king cried out, 

** All honor to those who try ! 
The spider up there defied despair, — 

He conquered, why shouldn't I? " 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind. 

And as gossips tell the tale,' 
He tried once more, as he'd tried before. 

And that time he did not fail. 
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THE AMEBICAN INDIANS. 

AS a race, they have withered from the land. Their arrows 
are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council-fire has long since gone out on the 
shore, and their war-cry is fast dying away to the untrodden 
West. Slowly and sadly they climb ttfe distant mountains, 
and read their doom in the setting sun. They are shrinking 
before the mighty tide which is pressing them away ; they 
must soon hear the roar of the last wave, which will settle 
over them forever. Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, 
as he stands by some growing city, will ponder on the struct- 
iu"e of their disturbed remains, and wonder to what manner 
of person they belonged. They will live only in the songs 
and chronicles of their exterminators. Let these be faithful 
to their rude virtues as men, and pay due tribute to their 
unhappy fate as a people. 



THE LITTLE PHIL080PHEB. 

MB. L. {looking at the hoy and admiring his ruddy, cheerful 
countenance]. Thank you my good lad! you have 
caught my horse very cleverly. What shall I give you for 
your trouble ? (Putting his hand in his pocket) . 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don't you ? So much the better for you. Few men 
can say as much. But pray, what were you doing in the 
field? 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep that 
are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crows from the 
corn. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

Boy. Yes, sir, very well this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather ^Zay ? 

Boy. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as play, 

Mr. L. Who sent you to work ? 
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Loy. ^ly father, sir. 

Mr, L. Where does he live ? 

Boy. Just by among the trees there, air. 

Mr, L, What is his name ? 

Boy, Thomas Hurdle, sir. 

Mr. L, And what is yours P 

Boy, Pder, sir. ' 

Mr, L, How old are you P 

Boy, I shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Mr, L, How long have you been out in this field P 

Boy, Ever since six in the morning, sir. 

Mr, L. Are you not hungry? 
^Boy, Yes, sir, I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr, L, If you had a sixpence now, what would you da» 
with it P 

Boy, I don't know ; I never had so much in my life. 

Mr, L, Have you no play things P 

Boy, Playthings ! what are they ? 

Mr, L, Such as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, and wooden 
horses. 

Boy. No, sir ; but our Tom makes foot-halls to kick in the 
cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and then I have a 
jumping-pole, and a pair of stilts to walk through the dirt 
with ; and I had a hoop, but it is broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else P 

Boy. No. I have hardly time for those; for I always ride 
the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and run to 
town on errands, and that is as good as play, you know. 

Mr, L. Well, but you could buy apples or gingerbread at 
the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

Boy. O, I can get apples at home ; and as for gingerbread, 
I don't mind it much, for my mammy gives me a piece of pie 
now and then, and that is as good. 

Mr. L, Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

Boy, I have one, — here it is, — brother Tom gave it me. 

Mr, L, Your shoes are full of holes, — don't you want a 
better pair? 
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Boy. I have a better pair for Sundays, 

Mr, L, But these let in water. 

Boy. O, I don't care for that. 

Mr. X. Your hat is all torn, too. 

Boy. I have a better hat at home ; but I had as lief have 
none at all, for it hurts my head, 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains P 

Boy. If it rains very hard, I get under the fence till it is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry before it is 
time to go home ? 

Boy. I sometimes eat a r^w turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none ? 

Boy. Then I do as well as I can ; I work on, and never 
iMnk of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes, this hot weather? 

Boy. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow^ you are quite 2L philosopher! 

Boy. SirP 

Mr. L. I say you are di, philosopher ; but I am sure you do 
not know what that means. 

Boy. No, sir — no harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no. Well, my boy, you seem to want nothing 
at all, so I shall not give you money to make you want 
anything. But were you ever at school ? 

Boy. No, sir ; but daddy says I shall go after harvest. 
. Mr, L. You will want books, then ? 

Boy. Yes, sir ; the boys have all a SpeUiny-book and TestO" 
m,ent, and Easy Lessons. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give you them, — tell your daddy 
so, and that it is because I thought you a very good contented 
boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

Boy. I will, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Z. Good-by, Peter. 

Boy. Good-by, sir. 
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THE LITTLE BOAN COLT, 

PLAY, how shall I, a little lad, 
In speaking make a figure ? 
You're only joking, I'm afraid, 
Do wait till I am bigger. 

But, since you wish to hear my part. 

And urge me to begin it, 
m strive for praise, with all my heart. 

Though small the hope to win it. 

m tell a tale, how farmer John 

A little roan colt bred, sir, 
And every night and every mom. 

He watered and he fed, sir. 

Said neighbor Joe to farmer John, 
** Aren't you a silly dolt, sir. 

To spend such time and care upon 
A little, useless colt, sir ? " 

Said farmer John to neighbor Joe, 

" I bring my little roan up, 
Not for the good he now can do, 

But will do, when he's grown up." 

The moral you can well espy, 
To keep the tale from spoiling. 

The little colt, you think, is I — 
I know it by your smiling. 

And now my friends, please to excuse 
My lisping and my stammers ; 

I, for tliis once, have done my best. 
And so I'll make my stammers. 
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VM FIVE YEARS OLD. 



I WAS a very little dnld, 
But months have passed away* 
And I am bigger, taller grown; 
Tm five years old to-day ! 

At first I could not walk at all. 
And not a word could say ; 

But now I talk and run about : 
Tm five years old to-day ! 

I did not know the God above. 
Who made the flowers so gay. 

And me, and all ; but now I know : 
I'm fi^Q years old to-day ! 

I did not thank Him for His love, 
I had hot learned to pray ; 

But now I kneel to ask His grace : 
I'm ^"^^ years old to-day ! 



A GOOD NAME. 

/CHILDREN, choose it, 

\J Don't refuse it, 

T is a precious diadem ; 

Highly prize it, 

Don't despise it, 

You wiU need it when you're men. 

Love and cherish, 

Keep and nourish, 

'T is more precious far than gold ; 

Watch and guard it, 

Don't discard it, 

You will need it when you're old. 
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JBT-AND-Bt. 

rCRE'S a little miachief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh. 
Thwarting every undertaking. 

And his name is *'By-and-By." 
What we ought to do this minute 

Will be done, hell cry, ' 
If to-morrow we begin it : 
•* Put it off," says By-and-By. 

Those who heed his treacherous wooing 

Will his faithless guidance rue; 
What we always put off doing, 

Clearly we shall never do. 
We shall reach what we endeavor 

If on " Now^ we more rely ; . 
But unto the realms of *' Keoer'^ 

Leads the pilot By-and-By. 



A BOOK. • 



rl^ a strange contradiction ; Vm new and Vm old, 
Tm often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 
Though I never could read, yet lettered I'm found ; 
Though blind, I enlighten, though loose, I am bound ; 
Tm always in black, and I'm always in white ; 
Pm grave and I'm gay, I'm heavy and light — 
In form too I differ, — I'm thick and I'm thin ; 
Pve no flesh and no bones, yet I'm covered with skin ; 
Tve more points than the compass, more stops than the flute ; 
I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 
I'm English, I'm German, I'm French, and Pm Dutch; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much ; 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages. 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. 
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THS csiLD's mqumr. 

Son. 

How big was Alexander, pa. 
That people called him great? 
Was he, like old Goliath, tall ? 
I, His spear a hundred weight P 
Was he so large that he could stand 

Like some tall steeple high ; 
And while his feet were on the ground. 
His hands could touch the sky ? 

Father. 

Oh, no ! my child : about as large 

As I or Uncle James. 
^ was not his Hatwre made him great. 

But greatness of his name. 

Son. 

His name so great? I know t is long. 

But easy quite to spell ; 
And more than half a year ago 

i knew it very well. 

Father. 

I mean, my child, his actions were 

So great, he got a name. 
That everybody speaks with praise. 

That tells about his fame. 

8on. 

Well, what great actions did he doP 
I want to know it all. 
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Father. ^ 

Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 

And levelled down her wall. 
And thousands of her people slew, 

And then to Persia went. 
And fire and sword on every side 

Through many a region sent. 
A hundred conquered cities shone 

With midnight burnings red ; 
And strewed o^er many a battle-ground, 

A thousand soldiers bled. 

Bon. 

Bid killing people mak.e him great? 

Then why was Abdel Young, 
Who killed his neighbor ttuining day. 

Put into jail and hung ? 
I never heard them call him great. 

Father. 

Why, no, — 't was not in war ; 

And him that kills a single man 
His neighbors all abhor. 

Son. 

Well, then, if I should kill a man, 

rd kill a hundred more ; 
I should be Great, and not get hung. 

Like Abdel Young, before. 

Father. 

Not 80, my child, 'twill never do ; 
The Gospel bids, be kind. 

Son. 

Then they that kiU and they th&tpraiaet 
Tlie Gospel do not mind. ^ 
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You know, my chUd, the Bible says. 

That you must always do 
To other people as you wish 

To have them do to you. 

Bon, 

But, pa, did Alexander wish 

That some strong man would com6 
And burn his house and kill him too 

And do as he had done ? 
And everybody calls him Great, 

For killing people so ! 
"Well, now, what right he had to kill, 

I should be. glad to know. 
If one should burn the buOdings here. 

And kill the folks within. 
Would anybody call him groat, 

For such a wicked thing? 



A 



FOB THE HOLWAT VACATION. 

MEREY Christmas and a Happy New Yesu: to you all ! 
Shut up the books, and lay away the slates ! Then we 
will sing our good-by song, and hurry home for the holidays. 
For Christmas is coming. We shall hang up our stockings 
at night ; Qld Santa Clans will go round with his funny load, 
and we shall find them full in the morning. There will be 
candy and toys and books, and perhaps a sled or a pair of 
skates hanging to the toes. Everybody wiU wish us Merry 
Christmas, and the whole house will ring with the fun. I 
hope every one of you will have something good and pretty 
for that day. We will all come back after it, to our books 
and lessons, and will be better boys and girls than ever we 
were before. 
So a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to you all ! 
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THE JSfSIP OF STATE. 

rOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock ; 
T is of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'T is but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest^s roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tearSt 

Our faith triumphant o^er our fears. 

Are all with thee, *— are all with thee ! 



LITTLE TBmaS. 

TIS liUle acts of good or ill. 
That make our vast account. 
No one, though great, does aU €rod*s will. 
Small drops the caves of ocean fill ; 
And sands compose the mount. 
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MT MOTHEB. 

I MUST not tease my mother. 
For she is Tery kind ; 
And everything she says to me, 
I mast directly mind. 

For when I was an infant. 
And could not speak or walk. 

She let me in her bosom sleep. 
And taught me how to ti^. 

I must not tease my mother; 

And when she likes to read. 
Or has the headache, I will step 

Quite silently, indeed. 

I will not choose a noisy play. 

Nor trifling troubles tell, 
But sit down quiet by her side. 
And try to make her well. 
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AN ADDBESS TO PARENTS. 

RESPECTED Parents and Friends: 
It afifords us pleasure to see you here on the present 
occasion, and we bid you a cordial welcome to this our pleas- 
ant school-room. Here we are wont to meet from day to day 
and spend our time in attending to those studies which Tvill 
tend to make us more useful and happy. 

To you we feel that we are under great obligations for all 
the privileges we enjoy, and we trust that we feel truly grate- 
ful for them. 

We will try, at this time, to show you that we have not 
been idle, or inattentive to our lessons. 

In listening to our performances, 

** Do not view us with a critic's eye. 
But pass our imperfections by." 

In behalf of these my school-mates, I tender you heart-felt 
and sincere thanks for all your kindness. 

We hope no one of you will ever have occasion to feel that 
any member of this school has misimproved or wasted his 
time. 

We hope you will still continue your kindness ; and in re- 
turn for it, we will try so to improve our time and privileges 
that we may become useful members of society, and, in all 
our actions, merit your approbation. 

And may we feel that, — 

** Our life is a school-time ; and, till that shall end. 
With our Father in heaven for Teacher and Friend, 
Oh \ let us well perform each task that is given, 
TiU our time of probation is ended in heaven." 
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THE THOUaHTLESS MAN. 

rilHERE came to my window, 

1 One morning in spring, 
A sweet little robin ; 

.She came there to sing ; 
And the tune she sung 

Was prettier far 
Than ever I heard 

On flute or guitar. 

She raised her light wings 

To soar far away, 
Then resting a moment, 

Seemed sweetly to say, 
*♦ Oh, happy, how happy 

This world seems to be ; 
Awake, little girl. 

And be happy with me." 

But just as she finished 

Her beautiful song, 
A thoughtless youngs man 

With a gun came along ; 
He killed and he carried 

My sweet bu-d away. 
And she no more will sing 

At dawn of the day. 



TBE WOULD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 

rpHERE is beauty in the forest 
X Where the trees are green and fair. 
There is beauty in the meadow 

Where wild flowers scent the air ; 
There is beauty in the sunlight. 

And the soft blue beams above : 
Oh, the world is full of beauty 

When the heart is full of love ! 
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I'LL NEVEB USE TOBACCO. 

rLL never use tobacco, no^. 
It is a filthy weed ; 
ril never put it in my mouth," 
Said little Robert Beid. 

"Why, there was idle Jerry Jones, 

As dirty as a pig, 
Who smoked when only ten years old. 

And thought it made him big. 

•* He'd puff along the open street. 

As if he had no shame ; 
He'd sit beside the tavern door, 

And there he'd do the same. 

" He spent his time, and money too. 

And made his mother sad ; 
She feared a worthless man would come 

From such a worthless lad. 

•* Oh no, I'll never smoke nor chew ; 

T is very wrong, indeed ; 
It hurts the health, it makes bad breath,^ 

Said little Robert Reid. 



MT FATHEjrS AT THE HELM. 

THE curling waves with awful roar 
A little boat assailed ; 
And pallid fear's distracting power 
O'er all on board prevailed, — 

Save one, the captain's' darling child. 
Who steadfast viewed the storm. 

And cheerful, with composure smiled 
At danger's threatening form. 
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•• Why sport^st thou thus,'' a seamen cried, 

" WhDe terrors overwhehn ? " 
••Why ^ould I fear? " the boy replied, 

•• My father'^ at the hehn ! " 

So when our worldly all is reft. 

Our earthly helper gone. 
We still have one true anchor left, 

God helps, and he alone. 

Then turn to Him, 'mid sorrows wild. 

When want and woes o'erwhelm, 
Remembering, like the fearless chOd, 

Our Father's at the helm. 



FBEEDOM. 

IS true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
Ko ! true Freedom is to ^h^XQ 
All the chains our brothers wear. 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will^not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
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EXAaaEBATION. 
(Two g)rl8 seated. ] 

SUSAN. Oh, sister, I am tired to death ! 
Mary. Tired to death! Why, Susan, what do yon 
mean? 

Sttsan, I am almost tired to death, then, if that will suit 
you any better. • * 

Mary. I think that is wrong, too ; it is not true, and we 
ought always to speak the truth. 

Susan. Well, at any rate, I could not walk another step, 
— no, not for the world. . 

Mary. Why, yes, you §<mld and would, sister. 

Susan. No, I am sure I would not ; nothing could tempt 
me to. 

Mary. I am very sorry for 'that, for I am going down to 
the Museum, and I was going to ask you to go with me. 

Susan. IHastUy rising.'] What, to the Museum ! O, do 
let me go. I should delight to go. 

Mary. But hqw can you, if you are tired almost to death ? 
You say nothing could tempt you to go as far as the school, 
and yet the Museum is much further. 

Susan. O, I am quite rested now, dear sister ; and I would 
not miss of going, for the world. 

Mary. I wilf let you go with me, if you will be more careful 
of your speaking hereafter. In one minute you say you are 
almost deadf and that you cannot possibly walk, and the next 
minute you say you can walk well enough. Is not such a 
manner of talking all wrong ? Is it not wicked ? We should 
say only what we mean, and that should be truthful. 

Susan. You are right, dear sister ; and, if you will let me 
go with you this time, I will promise 'to be more careful of 
my speech, hereafter. 

Mary. I surely hope you will ; and now, if you will get 
ready, we will go. 
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''LOOK NOT UPON THE WINS." 

LOOK not upon the wine when it 
Is red within the cup ! 
Stay not for pleasure when she fills 

Her tempting beaker up ! 
Though clear its depths, and rich its glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 

They say 'tis pleasant on the lip, 

And merry on the brain ; 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood. 

And dulls the tooth of pain. 
Ay, — Tjut within its glowing deeps^ 
A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps. 

Its rosy lights will turn to fire. 

Its coolness change to thirst ; 
And, by its mirth, within the brain 

A sleepless worm is nursed. 
There's not a bubble at the brim. 
That does not carry food for him. 

Then dash the brimming cup aside. 

And spill its purple wine ; 
Take not its madness to thy lip — 

Let not its curse be thine. 
'T is red and rich, — but grief and woo 
Are in those rosy depths below. 



TBT AGAIN. 

TIS a lesson you should heed. 
Try, try, try again; 
If at first you don't succeed. 
Try, try, try again. 
6 
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Then your courage should appear ; 
For, if you will perserere* 
You will conquer, never fear. 
Try, try, try again. 

Once or twice though you should f^l. 

Try, try, try again f 
If at last you would prevail. 

Try, try, try again. 
If we strive, 'tis no disgrace. 
Though we may not win the race ; 
What should we do in that case ? 

Try, try, try again. 

If you fiud your task is hard. 

Try, try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, . 

Try, try, try again. 
All that other folks can do. 
Why, with patience, should not youP 
Only keep this rule in view. 

Try, try, try again. 



THE BAINBOW, 

ItTY heart leaps up when I behold 

-1-^Jl a rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 
The child is faiher of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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ABOU'BEN'ADHEM AND THE ANOSJL 

ABOU-BEN-ADHEM—may his tribe increase ! — 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight, in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily^s bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben-Adhem bold ; 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
'' What writest thonP ""•— The Vision raised his head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, '* The names of those who- love the Lord.^ 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. ** Nay, not so," 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still ; and said, ** I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God has blessed ; 
And, lo ! Ben-Adhem^s name led all the rest ! 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. C1EE that thou have no gods but me ; ' 

2. O Before no idol bow the knee ; 

3. Take not the name of Crod in vain. 

4. Nor dare the Sabbath-day profane. 

5. Give both thy parents honor due ; 

6. Take heed that thou no murder do. 

7. Shun words, and thoughts, and deeds unclean ; 

8. Steal not, though thou art poor and mean. 

9. Don^t make a wilful lie ; nor love it. 
10. What is thy neighbOT^s do not covet. 
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CJE8AB UPON THE BUBICOir. 

C^SAR paused upon the brink of the Bubicon! — What 
was the Rubicon P — The boundary of CsBsar^s province. 
From what did it separate his province P From his conntiy. 
Was that country a desevt ? No: it was cultivated and fer- 
tile ; rich and populous ! Its sons were men of genius, spirit, 
and generosity I Its daughters were lovely, susceptible, and 
chaste! Friendship was its inhabitant! — Love was its in- 
habitant ! — Domestic afifection was its inhabitant ! — Liberty 
was its inhabitant ! — All bounded by the stream of the Rabi- 
con ! 

What was CsBsar, that stood upon the brink of that stream? 
— A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of 
that country ! No wonder that he paused ! No wonder if, in 
his imagination, wrought upon by his conscience, he had 
beheld blood instead of water ; and heard groans instead of 
murmurs. No wonder if some Gorgon horror had turned 
him into stone upon the spot. — But, no! — he cried, "The 
die is cast ! " He plunged ! — he crossed ! — and Borne was 
free no more. 



WOBK AND PLAT. 
Julia, 



THOSE children who are all the day 
Allowed to wander out. 
And only waste their time in play, 
Or running wild about ; 
Who do not any school attend, 
But trifle as they will. 
Are almost certain in the end. 
To come to something ill. 
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John. 

Oh no, we must not always play. 
And frolic days and mondis away ; 
But, like the bee upon the wing. 
So we must gather in the spring. 
For summer comes, and winter too. 
When we shall find enough to do. 
Then let us learn as well as j>2ay. 
Still mindful of a future day. 

Edtoard. 

Work while you work, play while you play. 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay ; 
All that you do, do with your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 



WOBTH OF THE 8CBIPTUBE8. 

HOLY Bible, book divine; 
Precious treasure, thou art mine ; 
Mine to tell me whence I came ; 
Mine to teach me what I am ; 

Mine to chide me when I rove ; 
Mme to show a Saviour's love ; 
Mine art thou, to guide my youth 
In the paths of love and truth ; 

Mine to comfort in distress, 
K the Holy Spirit bless; 
Mine to show by living faith 
Man can triumph over death. 
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EACH CAN DO SOMETHING. 

WHAT if a little rain should say, 
** So small a drop as I 
Can ne^er refresh those thirsty fields, - 
I'll tarry in the sky?" 

What if the shining beam at noon 
Should in its fountain stay. 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day ? 

Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool refreshing shower. 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower? 

So every little girl and boy 

Can help and be of use, — 
If they give no one any joy 

They are without excuse, 
[or this] 
Then let each chUd its influence give. 

Oh, Lord ! to truth and thee ; 
So shall its power by all be felt. 

However small it be. 



WABBENS ADDBE88. 

STAND ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 

What's the mercy despots feel? 

Hear it in the battle peal ! 

Read it on yon bristling steel I 

Ask it, — ye who will. 
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Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
TVlll ye to your liomes retire P 
Look behind you ! they Ye afire ! 

And before you, see — 
Who have done it ! — From the%Tale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail P 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battles trust ! 

Die we may, -*- and die we must: — 

Butt oh ! where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where hearen its dews shall shed 
On martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to tell? 



TEE IDLE WORD, 
First Voice. 



r passed away, it passed away; 
Thou canst not hear the sound to-day; 
T was water lost upon the ground. 
Or wind that vanisheth in sound; 
Oh, who shall gather it, or tell 
How idly from the lip it fell ! 

Second Voice, 

T is written with an iron pen ; 
Aild thou shalt hear it yet again I 
A solemn thing it then shall seem 
To trifle with a holy theme. 
Oh ! let our lightest accent be 
Uttered as for eternity. 
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THE NINIS PABT8 OF BPEECH. 

nriHREE little words you often see 
JL Are Abticles — a, an, and the. 
A l^OUN^s the name of anything. 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
Abjechyes tell the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, while, and brown. 
Instead of nouns the Pronouns stand — 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
Vbbbs tell of something to be done — 
To read, counl, sing, laugh, jump or run. 
How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, iU, or weU 
Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
The Preposition stands before 
A noun, as o^ or through the door. 
The Interjection shows surprise. 
As ah! how pretty — oh I how wise. 
The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 



THE THUNDEB'STOBM. 



XTTHEN the dark and heavy cloud 

f T Lifts on high its awful form, 
And above us, pealing loud. 

Bolls the thunder of the storm ; 
Do not fear the lightning^s flash, 

God directs it where to fall ; 
Do not fear the thunder^s crash. 

For 't is God who rules it all. 
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THE USE OF FL0WEB8. 

GOD might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small. 
The oak-tree and the cedar-lree. 

Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enongh 

For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 

The ore within thamountain mine 

Bequireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus flower, 

To make the river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain ; 

The nightly dews might fall ; 
And the herb, that keepeth life in man. 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made. 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night ! 
Springing in valleys green and low. 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passes by ! 

Our outward life requires them not; 

Then wherefore had they birth?. 
To minister delight to man I 

To beautify the earth ! 
To comfort man, — to whisper hope 

Whene'er his faith is dim. 
For who so careth for the flowers. 

Will much more care for him ! 
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BECITAT10N8 FBOM THE BIBLE. 

[One child, or seyeral together, alternate with the whole school) in repeat- 
peating this.] 

rpHE Lord is my Shepherd." 
JL 2. •* I shall not want." 

3. "He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.^' 

4. ** He leadeth me beside the still waters." 
6. "He restoreth my soul." 

6. "He leadeth me in the path of righteousness for His 
name^s sake." 

7. ** Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evilj " 

8. ** For thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me." 

9. ** Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies." 

10. ** Thou anointest my head with oil ; " 

11. "My cup runneth over." 

12 . " Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever." 



ONE TJSma AT A TIME. 

WORK while yop work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay ; 
Whatever you do, do with all your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done right ; 
Work while you work. 

One thing at a time, and that done well. 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell ; 
Moments are useless when trifled away ; 
So work while you work, play while you play ; 
Play while you play. 
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GOD THE QBEATEBT AND BEST. 

COME, and I will show you what is beautiful. It is a rose 
fully blown. See how she sits upon her mossy stem, 
like the queen of all the flowers ! Her leaves glow like fire, 
the air is filled with her sweet odor. She is the delight of 
every eye. 

She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she. He that 
made the rose is more beautiful than the rose; He is all 
lovely ; He is the delight of every heart. 

I will show you what is strong. The lion is strong ; when 
he raiseth up himself from his lair, when he shaketh his 
mane, when the voice of his roaring is heard, the cattle of 
the field, and the wild beasts of the desert hide themselves 
for he is very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but He that made the lion is stronger 
than he ; His power is wonderful ; He could make us die in a 
moment, and no one could save us out of His hands. 

I will show you what is glorious. The sun is glorious. 
When he shineth in the clear sky, when he sitteth on his 
bright throne in the heavens, and looketh abroad over all the 
earth, he is the most excellent and glorious creature the eye 
can behold. 

The sun is glorious, but He that made the sun is more glo* 
rious than he. The eye beholdeth Him not, for His brightness 
is more dazzling than we could bear. 

He seeth in all places ; by night as well as by day, and the 
light of His countenance is over all His works. "* 

Who is this Great Name, and what is He called, that my 
lips may praise Him P 

His great name is God. He made all things, bui He is 
himself more excellent than all which He hath made i they 
are beautiful, but He is beauty ; they are strong, buft He is 
strength ; they are perfect, but He is perfection. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NORTH, 



UP the hillside, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen, 
Summon out the mighty men ! 

Like a lion crouching low, 
Like a night-storm rising slow. 
Like the tread of unseen foe, — 

It is coming, — it is nigh I 
Stand your homes and altars by ! 
On your own free hearth-stones die ! 

Clang the bells in all your spires ! 
On the gray hills of your sires 
Fling to heaven your signal-fires ! 

Oh ! for Grod and duty stand, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Round the old grAves of your land ! 

Whoso shrinks and falters now. 
Whoso to the yoke would bow. 
Brand the craven on his brow I 

Freedom's soil has only place 
For a free and fearless race, — 
None for traitors false and base. 

Perish party, — perish clan ; 
Strike together while you can. 
Like the strong arm of one man. 

Like the angel's voice sublime. 
Heard above a world of crime, 
Crying for the «nd of Time, — 

With one heart and with one mouth. 
Let the North speak to the South ; 
Speak the word befitting both. 
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SPEAK GENTLY. 

SPEAK gently ! it is better far 
To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ! let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 

Speak gently ! love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently friendship's accents flow ; 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child, 
• Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild, — 
It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young ; for they 
Will have enough to bear ; 

Pass through thi»life as best we may, 
'T is full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run, — 
Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor ; 

Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure. 

Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring ; know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so ; 
Oh! win them back again. 

T 
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Speak gently ; He who gave his life 
To bend man^s stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife. 
Said to them, ** Peace ! be still." 

Speak gently ! 't is a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 




V^ft^ — -:^ "'' ^^^^-^. 



THE FOX ly THE WELL. 

A FOX, having fallen into a well, contrived, by sticking 
his claws into the sides, to keep his head above water. 
Soon after, a wolf passing by came and peeped over the edge 
of the well. The fox begged him very earnestly in some 
way to help him get out. The wolf, seeming to pity the fox, 
replied, ** Ah ! poor Reynard, I am sorry for you with all my 
heart. How came you to be so imprudent as to venture near 
this dangerous place .^" "Nay, friend," said the fox, "if 
you feel as you say, do not stand pitying me, but lend me 
some aid as fast as you can. For pity is cold comfort when 
one is up to the chin in water, and within a hair's breadth of 
drowning." 

Words are cheap. Not a few people are ready enough to 
say kind things to those who are in trouble, while they are 
very slow to afford rdief, Hdp is the best proof of pity. 
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LITTLE BAIN'DI10P8. 

OH I where do you come from. 
You little drops of rain, 
Fitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down the window-pane ? 

They won't let me walk. 
And they won't let me play. 

And they won't let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day. 

They put away my playthings 

Because I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks. 

And took away my ball. 

Tell me, little rain-drops, 

Is that the way you play. 
Fitter-patter, pitter-patter, 

All the rainy day? 

They say I'm very naughty. 
But I've nothing else to do. 

But sit here at the window ; 
I should like to play with you. 

The little rain-drops cannot speak, 

But ** pitter-patter-pat" 
Means, " We can play on ihis side, 

Why can't you on that? " 
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THE BAD SCHOLAR. 

r' is easy to tell who the bad scholar is. He is often absent 
from school, and, when he comes, he comes late. At 
home, he disobeys his kind father and mother. In the street, 
he is rude and noisy. He calls names, uses bad language, 
and quaiTels. In the school-room, he is idle. As he does 
not study his lessons, he cannot recite them. 

He often whispers and plays, and causes his teacher much 
trouble. His clothes and shoes are never neat and clean. 
He loves the company of bad boys, and does what he can to 
make others bad. To his school-mates, he is unkind. He 
has no friends, because he never does anything to make 
friends. If he lives, we fear he will be an ignorant and bad 
man, for he is not walking in the right way. His motto is, 
** I don't care how I LOOK, OR WHAT I DO." The road he 
travels leads to a bad ending. Then let us shun the path of 
the bad scholar. 



THE GOOD SCHOLAR. 



SCHOOL-MATES, we have just heard about the bad schol- 
ar. I will now tell you about the good scholar, and let 
you choose which you will be. 

The good scholar is never absent from school, unless he is 
sick. He is never tardy, but is always in his seat before the 
houi' for school to begin. In the school-room, he is quiet and 
orderly. He studies his lessons diligently, and recites them 
correctly. He never plays, nor whispers, nor does he, in any 
. way, trouble his kind teacher. 

On the play-ground, he is always kind and pleasant. He 
never quarrels, nor does he ever use improper language. 

In the streets, he is manly and civil. If any one speaks to 
him, he answers pleasantly and politely. His dress is always 
neat and tidy, his face and hands washed and clean, and his 
hair nicely brushed. 
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* 

At home, he is obedient to his parents and kind to his 
brothers and sisters. He tries to learn something good, and 
to do some good,- every day. His motto is, *• I will tbt to 
JK) BIGHT," and he daily asks his heavenly Father to guide 
and assist him. Let us try to imitate him, and then we may 
hope to become good and useful men. 



THE NINETEEirrH PSALM, 

npHE spacious firmament on high, 
X With all the blue etherial sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display ; 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the eveniug shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly to the list'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball P 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing as they shine, 
*• The hand that made us is divine." 
7* 
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GOD IS IN SEAVEK. 

First Voice. 

GOD is in heaven, — can he hear 
. A little prayer like mine P 
'Second Voice. 
Yes, thoughtful child, thou must not fear, • 
He listeneth to thine. 

First Voice. 
€rod is in heayen, — can he see 
When I am doing wrong? 

Second Voice, 
Yes, that he can ; he looks at thee 
All day and all night long. 

First Voice, 
God is in heaven, — would he know 
If I should tell a lie? 

Second Voice, 
Yes ; though thou saidst it very low, 
»He'd hear it in the sky. 

First Voice, 
God is in heaven, — does he care. 
Or is he good to me ? 

Second Voice, 
Yes ; all that thou hast to eat or wear — 
'T is God that gives it thee. 

First Voice, 
God is in heaven, — may I pray 
To go there when I die P 

Second Voice, 
Yes, love, be good, and then one day 
He'll call thee to the sky. 
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LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

LITTLE white LUy 
I Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed ; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 

Little white Lily 
Said, ** It is good; 
Little white Lily's 
Clothing and food." 
Little white Lily, 
Brest like a bride ! 
Shining with whiteness. 
And crown'd beside I 
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Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain. 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup ; 
Kain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 

Little white Lily 
Said, •* Grood again^ 
When I ana thirsty 
To have nice rain ; 
Now I am stronger. 
Now I am cool ; 
Heat cannot bum me, 
• My veins are so fuD." 

Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet ; 
On her head sunshine. 
Rain at her feet. 
'* Thanks to the sunshine. 
Thanks to the rain I 
Little white Lily 
Is happy again ! ^ 



GOD IS NEAR. 



r? is Grod who made all things. He made the earth, and he 
made the sun, and the moon and the stars, also. 
God made the beasts that roam over the earth, the birds 
that fly in the air, and the fish that swim in the rivers, the 
lakes, and the great sea. He made man, also. 

€rod makes the tender herb and the grass to grow, as well 
as the tall trees of the forest ; and he sends the rain and the 
dew to water them, and the sun to warm them. 
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He gives us all our food ; for if he did not take care of the 
beasts, and the birds, and the fish, and the grain that we sow, 
and the seeds that we plant, all of them would die ; and then 
we should die, also. ' 

But God not only takes care of us, and all things around 
us, but he is also near us at all times. He sees us now. He 
sees all that we do, and he knows all our thoughts. He 
knows all things. 

We should thank God for all his goodness to us. We 
should pray to him often, and ask him to keep us from sin 
and to bless us. 

When we rise from bed in the morning, and when we lie 
down at night, we should lift up our hearts to him in prayer. 
God will hear us, and if we pray to him with a right heart, 
he will bless us, both in this world and in the world to come. 



LITTLE THINGS. 

LITTLE drops of water. 
Little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Thus the little minutes, 
Humble though they be. 

Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

Thus our little errors 
Lead the soul away 

From the path of virtue. 
Off in sin to stray. 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love. 

Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 
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WHAT I SATE. 

I HATE to see a littile girl 
That does not love to rise, 
And have the water, fresh and sweet. 
Cover her face and eyes. 

I hate to see her pretty dress 
So careless look, and tossed^ 

Her toys all scattered here and there. 
Her thread and needle lost. 

I hate to see her, at her play — 

When little girls have met 
To frolic, laugh, and run about — 
Grow peevish, cry, and fret. 

I hate to hear her tell a lie, — 
What's not her own to take ; 

Mamma's commands to disobey. 
And father's rules to break. 

And now I've told you what I hate, 

I'll only stop to say. 
Perhaps I'll tell you what I love. 
Upon some other day. 



WJaAT I LOVE. 



I LOVE to see a little girl 
Rise with the lark so bright ; 
Bathe, comb, and dress, with cheerful face. 
Then thank the God of light. 

And, when she comes to meet mamma, 

So fresh, and neat, and clean. 
And asks a kiss from dear papa. 
With such a modest mien. 
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That all who see her gentle look. 

And pretty actions, too, 
Will feel that she's a darliag child, — 

Elind, honest, loving, tnie. 

These are the things I so much like ; 

And now who'll try to be 
The meek and modest little girl 

Which you before you see ? 



INDU8TBY. 



rlERE are many good things to be gotten out of the earth. 
But men must plough and sow before they can reap, and 
plant before they can gather fruit. If they would have 
coals to bum, they must dig them; and metals from the 
mine, they must work hard to get and refine them. 

There are riches in the wide sea. But the net must be 
spread ere the fishes can be taken. The whale must be pur- 
sued into the far deep waters, to get the oil for our lamps, 
and the sperm candles, whose light is so pure. 

In the large cities are many buildings. But stones and 
timber, the bricks and boards, the iron and glass, of which 
they are made, were procured with toil; and the masons and 
joiners worked hard to put them together, and sometimes 
risked their lives upon high roofs and steeples. • 

There is much knowledge in books. But learned men 
have labored to gather and put it there; and the paper- 
maker, and the printer, and the binder, have worked hard to 
prepare it. The young must study hard to obtain it, and to 
store it in their minds. 

It is so ordered in this world, that our good things are 
gained by industry and labor. It is our duty, and it is for 
our happiness, to make use of the powers, and to improve 
the time that God has given us. The idle are never happy. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIBiyS NEST. 

r) whit ! To wMt ! To whee ! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made ? 

Not I, said the cow, moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I never do, 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn't take your nest away. 
Not I, said the cow, moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 

To whit I To whit ! To whee ! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made ? 

Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now, what do you think P 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day? 

Not I, said the dog. Bow-wow ! 
I wouldn't be so mean, I vow, 
I gave hair the nest to make. 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I, said the dog, Bow-wow I 
I wouldn't be so mean, I vow. 

To whit ! To whit ! To whee ! 
Will you listen to me P 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made P 

Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now, what do you think P 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day P 
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Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word too. 
Who stole that pretty nest. 
From little yellow-breast? 

Not I, said the sheep ; O, no, 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so, 
I gave wool the nest to line. 
But the nest was none of mine, 
Baa, baa ! said the sheep ; O, no, 
I would not treat the poor bird so. 

To whit ! To whit ! To whee ! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made ? 
Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now, what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day? 

Coo-oo! Coo-oo! Coo-oo! 
Let me speak a word too, 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow breast? 

Caw ! Caw ! cried the crow, 
I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day ? 

Cluck ! cluck ! said the hen. 
Don't ask me again ! 
Why, I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave a feather. 
And she wove them together, 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood. 
Cluck ! cluck ! said the hen. 
Don't ask me again. 
6 
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Chirr-a-whirr ! Chirr-a- whirr ! 
We will make a great stir ! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, For shame! 

I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green ; 

I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean. 

*T is very cruel too. 
Said little Alice Neal ; 

I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel ? 

A little boy hung down his head. 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame. 
He didn't like to tell his name. 



BECITATI0N8 FBOM THE BIBLE. 

PART of the School, ** Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doora ; " 

Others, ** And the King of Glory shall come in." 

One Scholar, ** Who is this King of Glory ? " 

All. "The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle,*^ 

Fari. ^^Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them 
up, ye everlasthig doors ; " 

Otlitra, " And the King of Glory shall come in." 

One. '' Who is this King of Glory ? " 

AIL ** The Lord of Hosts, He is the Kmg of Glory." 
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aOD'8 WORKS. 

WHO made the sky that looks so blue P 
Who made the grass so green P 
Who made the flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty colors seen? 

RespoiMe.* 

'T was God our Father, great in power, 
Oh ! let us all his name adore. 

Who made the little bird to fly ? 

How sweetly she has sung ! 
And, though she soars so veiy high, 

She'll not forget her young. 

Response, 

'T was God bur Father, great in power ; 
Oh ! let us all his name adore. 

Who made the sun that shines so bright. 

And gladdens all we see ? 
It comes to give us heat and light ; 

How thankful should we be ! 

Response. 

'T was God our Father, great in power ; 
Oh ! let us all his name adore. 

Who made the moon and stars so high, 

The darkest night to cheer ? 
How bright they shine on yonder sky, 

Oft as the heavens are clear ! 

Response, 

'Twas God our Father, great in power; 
Oh ! let us all his name adore. 

* Bj the school or a class. 
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EXCELSIOB. 

FTIHE shades of night were falling fast, 
X As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
"Excelsior!" 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath. 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
"Excelsior!" 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright : 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone ; 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
"Excelsior!" 

" Oh ! stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " — 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
"Excelsior!" 

" Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last good night; — 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
"Excelsior!" 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered their oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
"Excelsior!" 
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A traveller, — by the faithful hound. 
Half buried in die snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
«• Excelsior I " 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless but beautiful he lay ; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, — 
"Excelsior!" 



MT KA2W8y HOW NICELY. 

"ItTY hands, how nicely are they made, 
jjIJl To hold, and touch, and do I 
rU try to learn some honest trade 
That will be useful too. 

My eyes, how fit they are to read. 

To mind my work, and look ; 
I ought to think of that, indeed, 

And use them at my book. 

My tongue, 'twas surely never meant 

To quarrel or to swear ! 
To speak the truth my tongue was sent, 

And also given for prayer. 

My thoughts, for what can tliey be given? 

For thinking, to be sure ; 
That I might think of God and heaven, 

And learn my faults to cure. 
8* 
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ABOUT STUDY. 

ELLA. Are you going to school this morning, Maria? 
Maria. No, I do not like to go to school, and, besides, 
it does me no good. I am going to stay at home to-day. 

JSUa. Did your mother say that you might ? 

Maria. No ; but she always lets me stay at home when- 
ever I want to. When I learn a lesson, it always goes in at 
one ear and goes out at the other, and that is all the good it 
does me. 

Ella. That is because you do not fix your attention 
upon it. 

Maria. Well I cannot fix my attention upon it, and I have 
quite despaired of ever being as good a scholar as you are. 
But there is one study that I cannot get, and nobody can ever 
make me understand or like it, and that is Arithmetic. I am 
sure I shall miss on the next lesson, for I cannot get it. 

Ulla. What is the lesson ? 

Maria. Well, you pretend to be so good a scholar, but yet 
you don't know where our lessons are. 

EUa. But you know, Maria, that I have just been put into 
a higher class, and do not get the same lessons that you do. 

Maria. Oh, dear! you are always getting into higher 
classes, while I have to stay in one class for years, and study 
hard, and then I do not know any more for it. Well, the les- 
son is in Addition. 

EUa. Oh, that is very easy ! and if you will come to my 
house to-morrow afternoon, I think I can soon make you un- 
derstand it. 

Maria. Well, but Greography is even worse than Arith- 
metic. I am always sorry when Wednesday comes, for I am 
sure to miss ^ and our teacher gives us such long lessons, it 
h too bad. 

Elln, When do you generally begin to get your Geogra- 
l>hy lesson ? 

Maria. Oh, I generally begin to get it Wednesday morn- 
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EUa. Well, my plan is to learn a part of it every day, and 
1 seldom miss ; and my advice to you is to do the same. Will 
you try ? 

Maria. Yes ; and I do not know but you are right in say- 
ing that study is of some use. If it were not too late for me 
to prepare for school now, I would go ; but I will go this 
afternoon. 

Mia. I am glad to hear you say so, and I think you will 
soon begin to like study and school. But do not forget to 
come to-morrow, so that I can show you how to get your 
Arithmetic lesson. 

Maria. I certainly will not. 



TBE VIOLET. 

DOWN in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head 
As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower. 
Its colors bright and fair ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower. 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom. 

In modest tints arrayed ; 
And there diflfused a sweet perfume 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go. 

This pretty flower to see. 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility. 
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THE LITTLE GBAVE&. 

rS only a little grave," they said, 
** Only just a child that's dead; " 
And so they carelessly turned away 
From the mound the spade had made that day. 
Ah ! they did not know how deep a shade 
That little grave in our home had made; 

I know the coffin was narrow and small, 
One yard would have served for an ample paJl ; 
And one man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosewood and its freight of clay. 
But I know that darling hopes were hid 
Beneath that little coffin-lid. 

I know that mother stood that day 

With folded hands by that form of clay ; 

I know that burning tears were hid 

** 'Neath the drooping lash and aching lid ; " 

And I know her lip, and cheek, and brow, 

Were almost as white as her baby's now. 

I know that some things were hid away. 
The crimson frock, and wrappings gay ; 
The little sock, and the half-worn shoe. 
The cap with its plumes and tassels blue ; 
And an empty crib, with its cbvers spread, 
As white as die face of the sinless dead. 

'T is a little grave ; but, oh ! have care ! 
For world-wide hopes are buried there ; 
And ye, perhaps, in coming years. 
May see, like her, through blinding tears. 
How much of light, how much of joy. 
Is buried up with an only boy I 
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PSALM OF LIFE. 

rpELL me not, in mournful numbers^ 
A ** Life is but an empty dream ! " 
Eor the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not wliat they seem . 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
•* Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

StiU, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world^s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Fast bury its dead : 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and Grod overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 



1 



THE Mima 



A MIMIC I knew, who, to give him his due. 
Was exceeded by none and was equalled by few. 

He could bark like a dog ; he could gi'unt like a hog ; 
Nay, I really believe he could croak like a frog. 

Then, as for a bird, — you may trust my word, 
'Twas the best imitation that ever I heard. 

It must be confessed tiiat he copied birds best ; 
You'd have thought he had lived all his life in a nest. 

It happened, one day, that he came in the way 

Of a sportsman, — an excellent marksman, they say. 

And near a stone-wall, with his little bird-call, 
The mimic attempted to imitate all. 

So well did he do it, the birds all flew to it ; 
But, ah ! he had certainly reason to rue it. 

It turned out no fun, — the man with the gun. 
Who was seeking for partridges, took him for one. 

He was shot in the side ; and he feelingly cried, 
A moment or so and he fainted and died : 

** Who for others prepare*a trap, should beware 
They do not themsdvea fall into the snare." 
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THE BOTANY LESSON. 

[Five glris,— Anna, Nelly, Jenny, Kate, and Mary. Anna has flowers 
in a basket : lilies, roses, yiolets, battercups, and daisies. ] 

ANNA* We've had lessons aboat the parts of flowers. 
Let's play at Botany a little, for review. Who'll take 
the roses ? " 

Ndly, I will. Here Jenny, you want the lilies, don't you P 

Jenny. Yes, I like tiiose. The parts are big enough so I 
can see them. 

Anna. Wholl have the violets P 

Netty. Oh, give those to Kate. They're small, and her 
eyes are sharp. 

Anna. Here they are, Kate. Now, Mary, which will you 
have, buttercups or daisies P Buttercups P I'm daisies, then, 
of course. 

Kaie. Pve read that the rose is the queen-of flowers ; so, 
Nelly, you must begin. 

Nelly. Well, then, calyxes first. Mary, you haven't said 
a word ; tell us what a calyx is. 

Mary. The calyx is the outer part of the flower ; it is gen- 
erally green, and covers the bud. It is often divided into 
parts, called sepals. 

NeUy. Said like a book. Now, I'll illustrate. Here is the 
caljrx of my rose. It has five parts, each a little feathery at 
the end {picking them off"] ; five sepals, you see. 

Jenny. The lilies have no calyx, but the teacher says these 
three outer leaves, though colored, answer for one, and the 
lilies get on very well without any green cloaks to hide their 
dresses in. 

Kaie. Nonsense ! they'd be glad enough to have calyxes. 
See my violets. What a nice little wrapper covers the buds, 
and then opens to let the flower out ; five parted, too, and 
the parts turn forward in points, and backward like a ruffle. 

Mary. The buttercups have five little hairy sepals, so small 
you can hardly see them. 

Anna. The daisy calyx is the most curious of all. There 
are half a hundred pieces lapping over each other like scales. 
Tho daisy is very different from your flowers. 
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Jeimy. Of course ^t is. But I want to get to corollas. 
How I do like that name ! Mary, my buttercup, what is a 
corolla? 

Mary. The part of the flower next inside the calyx is the 
corolla. It is generally of some other color than green, and 
its parts are petals. This corolla has fis^ petals, each with a 
little claw at the end. 

Nelly, These roses have a great many petals, but you 
know that only single flowers are good to study from. Here 
is one single rose. This has five petals, claws and all. 

Jenny, Well, you'll agree that lily corollas are splendid. 
They have six petals. And there are so many kinds of lilies ; 
garden, meadow, wood, and day lilies; lilies from Japan 
and Mexico ; lilies red, yellow, white, and blue. • You never 
saw a blue rose or a red violet ; and the shapes are so curi- 
ous ; sometimes the petals almost form a tube ; or they are 
like a cup ; or they roll back the oddest way to show the 
spotted lining. 

Anna, Out of breath, ar'n't you, Jenny? Now please to 
consider the daisy, ** day's eye," it is. It is quite as curious 
as its neighbors. Instead of only one flower coming out of 
the scaly calyx, each of these white parts or rays, and each 
of these little yellow tubes that I pull out of the middle, is a 
flower by itself. And if you take all the asters and dahlias 
and sunflowers and dandelions, that are like it, you will get 
quite a variety of color and shape among them. But Pm 
out of breath. Go on, Kate. 

Kaie. Violet corollas have five petals, but they are not of 
the same size, shape, or color. This lower one is broad, and 
has five dark veins ; then come two small ones that match 
each other ; then two larger and of a different color. See what 
a bright look their faces have with these yellow eyes in them. 

Nelly. Oh, we could go on all day about corollas ; but we 
have got stamens and pistils to look after. Mary, you are 
the dictionary. 

Mary, So it seems, and I'll tell you this time. The sta- 
mens are slender little parts that come next within the corolla. 
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and the pistil is ia the centre of alL These differ very mach 
in number and size and place, but every p(.*rfect flower must 
have them in some way. 

Jenny. See them in the lily ; first* the six stamens, each 
with a little box or ease at the top, with powder in it, called 
pollen ; that is what yellows our noses when we smell too 
near the lilies; then one pistil in the middle, standing up 
straight. 

Mary, The stamens and pistils make the seeds. These 
alwaj's grow just at the bottom of the pistil. The buttercups 
have a great many stamens and pistils, but they are allsmt^. 

Kate. My violet has only one pistil. See its green top, 
and the five stamens with their little pollen boxes clinging 
tight around the pistil. 

Ndly, Roses have many stamens and pistils. What is 
queer about them is, that the stamens turn to petals when the 
plant is cultivated, and that makes double flowers. 

Anna, I'm last again, but I insist on the daisy 's being 
queerer than any of yours; for these little white flowers 
around the edge have onlypistDs, while the yellow centre 
flowers have stamens and pistils both. I can't count them 
myself, but Pve been told that there.a.re five stamens and one 
pistil in each. 

Jenny, Let's notice one more thing, the number of the 
parts. The lily has six petals, six stamens, and one pistil. 

Kate, And the violet has five sepals, five petals, five sta- 
mens, and one pistil. 

Mary. And the buttercup has five sepals and five petals, 
with many stamens and pistils. 

Nelly, Just so has the rose. 

Anna. Just so ha^anH the daisy, as I told you before. 
Come, let's call the play done for to-day, and go to make 
bouquets. 

KOTE.— >The speakers in this dialogue should kiiow tbe parto very thor- 
ou^hly, and take great pains to show them as much as possible, while talk- 
ing. Large flowers (of their kind) should be selected, and plenty of them, 
that the girls may pull in pieces as many as they like. 
9 
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THE IDLE BOY. 

rpHOMAS was an idle lad, 
X And lounged about all day ; 
And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded nought but play. 

He only cared for top or ball. 
Or marbles, hoop, or kite ; 

But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

In vain his mother's kind advice ; 

In vain his master's care ; 
He followed every idle vice. 

And learned to curse and swear. 

And think you when he grew a man. 
He prospered in his ways ? 

No : wicked courses never can 
Bring good and happy days. 
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Without a shilling in his purse. 

Or cot to call his own, 
Poor Thomas grew from bad to worse, 

And hardened as a stone. 

And oh, it grieves me much to write 

His melancholy end ; 
Then let us leave the dreadful sight. 

And thoughts of pity send. 

But may we this important truth 

Observe and ever hold : 
*• All those who're idle in their youth 

Will suffer when they're old." 



ABOUT THE BAIN. 



DO you knowwho makes it rain ? I will tell you ; God 
makes it rain. Do you see that dark cloud rising in the 
west! That cloud will bring thunder and lightning and 
rain. You need not be afraid ; God makes it thunder ; and 
he will not hurt you if you are good. * 

If it did not rain, the grass would not grow ; and then the 
cows would give us no more milk. Cows eat grass, and that 
makes them give milk. Milk, you know, is good for little 
boys. Bread-and-milk is good, and so is mush-and-milk.. 

If it did not rain, the wheat would not grow ; and then we 
should have no bread. The farmer carries Avheat to mill ; the 
miller grinds it into flour ; and then the baker makes bread 
of it. 

If it did not rain, the trees would not grow. Pears grow 
on trees, and apples grow on trees. If it did not rain, there 
would be no pears, nor peaches, nor cherries, nor apples. 

If it did not rain, there would be no water; the springs, 
and brooks, and rivers would be all dried up ; and then you 
would have nothing to drink, and we should all die.. God is 
very good to make it rain, and we should all of us be very 
thankful. 
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HOHENLINDEN. 

ON LindeD, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery, 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed, to battle driven ; 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden^s hills of stainM snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'T is mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye Brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part, where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier^s sepulchre. 
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TmS^ FOUBTH OR JtJLT. 



W'E celebrate the fourth of July, because on that day, in 
1776, the American Congress, assembled in FhOadel- 
phia, signed the Declaration of Independence ; a Declaration 
that our country was no longer subject to Great Britain, but 
was a free and independent nation. This was a bold thing 
for these men to do. War was already begun with England, 
and if they were not successful in that war, they knew that 
they should be punished as rebels ; but they thought it was 
right, and they dared to do it. 

The war went on — the great war of the Revolution, and at 
last, GreatvBritain acknowledged our independence. Since 
that time we have been steadily growing to be a great people. 
Foreigners have come in, and are now citizens with us. The 
men who signed that Declaration, and their chOdren even, 
have died long ago, but every year, that day has been cele- 
brated with rejoicing by this whole people — strangers and 
citizens bom. 

On that day in 1826, two great men, both signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, both Ex-Presidents of the 
United States, died, — John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
On that day in 1863, during the war of the Southern Rebel- 
lion, Vicksburg was surrendered to General Grant ; and on 
that day in 1865, was the greatest celebration ever known in 
these States ; for in that year, the Rebellion was ended, the 
Union was restored, and Peace came back to our country with 
a new Independence — Independence of Slavery, and a new 
Freedom, — the Freedom and Equality before the law of every 
person living under our government. 

While we are people, we shall honor this day. It is our 
national birthday, to be joyously and gratefully kept forever. 
It is a glorious — an immortal day ! On its annual return we 
will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bon- 
fires, and illuminations. 
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LANDING OF THE PILGBIM FATHEB8. 

fTHHE breaking waves dashed high 
X On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; -— 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom. 

With their hynms of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard, and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free ! 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared ; — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that Pilgrim band ; 
Why have they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 



1 
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There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; • 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus, afarP 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Aye, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God! 



USE PLAIN LANGUAGE. 



ITWT'HAT do you say ? What ? I really do not understand 
Y T y<3u. Be so good as to explain yourself again. Upon 
my word, I do not ; — Oh ! now I know ; you mean to tell me 
it is a cold day. Why did you not say at once, ** It is cold 
to-day ? " If you wish to inform me it rains or snows, pray 
say, **It rains," "It snows;" or, if you think I look well, 
and you choose to compliment me, say, ** I think you look 
well." 

•• But," you answer, ** that is so common and so plain, and 
what everybody can say." Well, and what if everybody can ? 
Is it so great a* misfortune to be understood when one speaks, 
and to speak like the rest of the world ? 

I will tell you what, my friend, — you do not suspect it, 
and I shall astonish you, — but you, and those like you, want 
common sense ! Nay, this is not all ; it is not only in the 
direction of your wants that you are in fault, but of your 
superfluities ; you have too much conceit ; you possess an opin- 
ion that you have more sense than others. That is the source 
of all your pompous nothings, your cloudy sentences, and 
your big words without a meaning. 
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Before you accost a person, or enter a room, let me pull 
you by the sleeve, and whisper in your ear, f * Do not try to 
show off your sense ; have none at all ; that is your cue. 
Use plain language, if you can ; just such as you find others 
use, who, in your idea, have no understanding; and then, 
perhaps, you will get credit for having sense. 



THE TOXma OBATOB. 

YOU'D scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage ; 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don't view me with a critic's eye. 
But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow : 
And though I now am small and young,^ 
Of judgment weak, and feeble tongue. 
Yet all great learned men, like me 
Once learned to read their A, B, C. 

But why may not Columbia's soil 
Rear men as great as Britain's isle ; 
Exceed what Greece or Rome has done, 
Or any land beneath the sun ? 

Mayn't Massachusetts boast as greaj; 

As any other sister state ? 

Or Where's the town, go far or near, 

That does not find a rival here ? 

Or Where's the boy, but three feet high. 

Who's made improvement more than IP 

These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind ; 
Great, not like Caesar, Stained, with blood ; 
But only great as I am good. 
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'^I>mj> FOB THEIB COmrTBT;*' OR, TWO GHEAT 
MAMTTRS, 

THERE was once a Roman general, who won battles and 
conquered countries, until the power of Rome was so great 
that she was called the " Mistress of the World." He wrote 
histories of his journeys and wars, he made stirring speeches 
in the Senate, and became the first man in the whole nation. 
But a few men, jealous of his power, thought he meant to 
make himself Emperor over them all. A plot was laid to 
take his life, and at last in the public place, where he had 
often spoken to the people, he was one day stabbed in their 
midst, by one of his own old friends, and then by many others. 
The Roman people mourned and lamented for him, and to this 
day, men everywhere hold Juuus Cjbsar first among great 
warriors and statesmen. 

Henry rV., a king of France, was so much loved that he 
was called the •'Father of his People," He came to the 
throne when France had long suffered under bad kings, and 
his wise government made his people prosperous and happy. 
He was a great warrior, and they were proud of his manly 
and heroic deeds ; he was joyous and kind, and they loved 
him for his goodness to all the poor and sorrowful. But a 
few hated him, and when he was only forty-six years old, 
assassins killed him in his carriage. His name was long very 
dear to every Frenchman. A famous ballad about one of his 
great battles, says, — 

'* Oh, never was a braver knight, in friendship or in war. 
Than our sovereign liege, KingHenry, the soldier of Navarre." 

In Holland, there were once the most terrible wars for 
freedom. The people revolted against Spain, and after many 
years of bloodshed and suffering, became free. William, 
Prince of Orange, had been the best friend of his people 
from his youth, and their leader for many years. They loved 
him as the Saviour of the Country. But the King of Spain 
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ofifered a great reward to any one who would kill Willunn, 
and he was finally shot in his own dining-room. The mur- 
derer was caught and put to death in a horrible way ; but 
that would not bring back the good prince to life, nor would 
it console his weeping people. 

Everybody hoped that such wicked deeds would never be 
done again in a Christian country; but there has been 
another, even more awful than these. 

Abraham Lincoln was not a gi-eat general like Caesar, 
nor a brave and popular king like Hemy of Navarre, nor a 
rich and powerful prince like William of Orange. He was a 
plain man, without money, without remarkable education, 
without great talents ; but he was wise, honest, and faithful ; 
and when, in troubled times he became the President of the 
United States, he was enabled to 'do great work for his coun- 
try ; and so to do it, that even his enemies respected him. 
And just as it seemed that Peace was coming after a long sad 
war, and that he would enjoy the reward of his faithful work, 
a bloody hand carried out the plan of traitors, and took away 
his life. We shall mourn for him, we shall honor his name, 
we shall reverence his memory. Among all who have won 
men's praises for what they, living or dying, have done for 
their country, every grateful American will place first and 
hold dearest, our murdered President, Abraham Lincoln. 



THE nOBE OF mNOCENCE. 

AS Innocence went forth one day, 
She lost her white robe by the way. 
She called on Fortune, Fame, Pleasure, 
Seeking of each the missing treasure, — 
And, seeking it of each in vain ; — 
Bepmtance brought it back again. 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK, 

OH, the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest : 
The hands, though old, had a touch of gold. 

And its chime rang still the sweetest. 
'T was a monitor, too, though its words were fewr 

Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 
And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 

When the voice of friendship faltered. 
** Tick, tick," it said, — ** quick, quick to bed ; 

For ten Tve given warning ; 
Up, up, and go, or else, you know. 

You'll never rise soon in the morning." 
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A friendly voice was that old, old clock. 

As it stood in the comer smiling, 
And blessed the time with a meny chime. 

The wintry hours beguiling ; 
But a cross old voice was tliat tiresome clock, 

As it called at daybreak boldly, 
When the dawn looked gray o^er the misty way. 

And the air blew coldly ; 
** Tick, tick," it said, — ** quick out of bed ; 

For five Vve given warning ; 
You'll never have health, you^U never get wealth, 

Unless you're up soon in the morning." 



WSAT IS A GENTLE2£ANf 

A GENTLEMAN is just a genUe-voMi ; no more, no less ; a 
diamond polished, that was first a diamond in the 
rough. A gentieman is gentle. A gentleman is modest. A 
gentleman is courteous. A gentleman is generous. A gen- 
tleman is slow to take offence, as being one that never gives 
it. A gentleman is slow to sm*mise evil, as being one that 
never thinks it. A gentleman goes armed only in conscious 
ness of right. A gentleman subjects his appetites. A gen- 
tleman refines his taste. A gentleman subdues his feelings. 
A gentleman deems every other better than himself. 

Sir Philip Sidney was never so much a gentleman — mir- 
ror though he was of England's knighthood — as when, upon 
the field of Zutphen, as he lay in his own blood, he waived 
the draught of cold spring- water, that was brought to quench 
his mortal thirst, in favor of a dying soldier. St. Paul de- 
scribed a gentleman, when he exhorted the Philippian Chris- 
tians ; — ** Whatsoever ihings are just, whatsoever things arc 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever tilings are of 
good report, if there bo any virtue, and if tliere be any 
praise, think on these things." 
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THE BAINBOW. 
[To be spoken by seven little girls.] 

All. 
riiwO syllables we represent. — 
JL The first by kings is done. 
The second is a blessing jneant 
For maidens, every one. 

Vlold. 
My namesakes are the sweetest flowers that blow, 
And in the purple amethyst I glow ; 
But my most sweet, most subtile spirit lies 
In the soft, timid glance of violet eyes. 

Indigo, 
Violet may boast her fine and delicate hues, — 
I, more than all my fellows, give life's blues, — 
You will not dare, in irony, to say no, 
When I own myself your indignant indigo. 

Blue. 
I, fairest of the colors seven, 
Dwell in the pure, etherial heaven. 
I tint the streams, in lakes I lie. 
Reflected from the azure sky. 

Oreen. 
My sister loves the sunlit sky. 
But nestling on the earth I lie ; 
My grassy mantle, daisy bound, 
Is flung upon the dewy ground. 

Tdlow. 
I paint the richest of your autumn bowers, 
I streak the tulip's and the dahlia's flowers ; 
And like imprisoned sunlight do I play, 
In the clear topaz's refulgent ray. 

10 
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Orange, 

Coming from the sunny south, 

Try me, maidens, if you dare ! 
I will melt within your mouth, 
. Leaving fragrant sweetness there. 

Bed. 

Though yellow doth reign, where wealth doth shine. 
The kingdom of beauty is mine, — is mine ! 
Red is the color the flowers love ; 
I lurk in the sunset clouds above. 

AU. 

Our reign is over, — our reflections faded; 

But don't make light, dear friends, of our vanity. 

We're naturally arch, but now look sunny ; 

The end of the rainbow, — but where's the money. 



KATE HASTY AND LIZZIE QUIET, 

KATE (holding a broken string). That's just my luck I 
K I look at a string, it will break. But with you, Liz- 
zie, it is different; everything slips smoothly through your 
hands, but only let me touch a thing, and it is crack ! smash I 
break ! Mother says I make more trouble about the house 
than all ten of the children besides ; but I cant help it. 

Lizzie, But did you ever try to help it, ILate. 

Kate, Try! What's the use of trying? I tell you I'm 
one of the unlucky, Lizzie. Only yesterday, as I sat down 
to dinner, a crochet hook, that I had in my pocket, must 
needs stick itself into sister Susan's dress. I gave a sudden 
jerk to get it out, and rip ! went her sleeve, and smash ! went 
my plate, and poor I was ordered away from the table, and 
lost my dinner. 
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Lizzie, Losing your dinner is nothing to what you will 
lose, Kate, if you drive through the world in this style. I see 
that your new garden-rake has lost five teeth ; how happened 
that? 

Kaie, Why, they were all extracted at '* one sitting," and 
that without taking the fluid, either. You see I was raking, 
and came across a snag ; I gave a twitch, and out came the 
teeth. 

Lizzie. And your beautiful new book, presented to you by 
your uncle Charles, — I notice that some of the leaves are 
torn. 

Kate, Well, that's my luck again. I found some leaves 
whole at the top, and being in a great hurry to read what 
was on the other side, I gave my knife a sudden pull, and, 
being dull, it tore the leaves instead of cutting them. 

Lizzie. Well, really, Kate, it appears to me that whatever 
falls in your way is unlucky. You must have a great deal of 
trouble ; but I think most of it is the result of your own care- 
lessness. I will give you two short words, which, if always 
kept in mind and obeyed, will make you a lucky girl. 

Kaie. What are they ? If two words will make me lucky, 
I ought to have known them before. 

Lizzier It is not too late to know them now. They are 
simply these, ** Keep cool." 

Kate, Keep cool ! I guess if you had seen me the other 
day, when the ice broke and let me into the water, you would 
have thought I was cool enough not to need your counsel. I 
was so cool that I came near freezing. 

Lizzie, You are disposed to be witty, Kate; but let me 
say, that unless you exercise more care, you will have trouble 
all the days of your life. 

Kaie, W^, well, Lizzie ; I will consider what you have 
said another time; but just now I am in a great hmiy. 
Good by! 

Lizzie, Good by, Kate, "Keep cool ! " 
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MT LITTLE DOLL, BOSS. 

I HAVE a little doU, and I take oare of her clothes. 
She has soft flaxen hau% and her name is Eose ; 
She has pretty blue eyes, and a very small nose, 
And a cunning little mouth, and her name is Bose. 

I have a little sofa where my dolly may repose, 

Or sit up like a lady ; and her name is Rose. 

My doll can move her arms, and stand upon her toes ; 

She can make a pretty courtsey, — my dear little Rose. 

How old is your dolly ? Very young, I suppose. 
For she cannot go alone, — my pretty little Rose ; 
Indeed I cannot tell, for no one knows 
How beautiful she is, my darling little Rose. 



r 
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THE BEINDEEB AND BABBIT. 
Mary. 

I WISH I was a reindeer, 
To gallop o'er the snow ; 
Over frosty I^apland drear, 
So merrily I'd go. 

Ann. 

A little rabbit I wonld be, 

With fur so soft and sleek, 
And timid eyes raised prettily, 

And looks so very meek. 

Mary. 

Bat then perhaps some cruel rat 

Would find your burrow out ; 
Or the furious old gray cat 

Might scratch your peepers out. 

Ann. 

T is true they might, — but don't you know 

The reindeer's wretched lot? 
His dinner and his bed is snow, 

And supper he has not. 

Mary. 

But then he is so useful, Ann ; 

His masters lore him so ! 
Dear creatures, they do all they can. 

And are content with snow. 

Ann. 

And rabbits, they do naught but play. 

And feed on tender clover ; 
They frisk and eat the livelong day. 

And sleep when that is over. 

10* 
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Both. 

Then we would be the good reindeer. 

Because he is so kind — 
If useful, we need never fear. 

But friends and food we'll find. 



OUB NATIONAL BIRTHDAY. 

YOU bid me speak, sir, of the day we celebrate. Surely, 
a day without a parallel in the history of nations ! For 
where, in the annals of mankind, in ancient or modem 
times, can we find a day like that, on which, after centuries 
of preparation, — upon the illustrious theatre of a vast conti- 
nent, hidden for thousands of years from the rest of man- 
kind, — a group of feeble colonial dependencies, by one 
authentic and solemn act, proclaimed themselves to the 
world an independent confederacy of sovereign States ! 

I repeat, sir, that on the Fourth of July, 1776, a deed, 
which not France, nor England, nor Rome, nor Greece, can 
match in all their annals, was done at Philadelphia, in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Let Philadelphia guard that Hall as the 
apple of her eye. Let time respect, and violence spare it. 
Let every stone, and every brick, and every plank, and 
every bolt, from the foundation to the pinnacle, be sacred. 
Let the rains of heaven fall softly on the roof, and the winds 
of winter beat gently at the door. Let it stand to the end of 
time, second only to Mount Vernon, as the sanctuary of 
American patriotism. 

Let generation on generation of those who taste the bless- 
ings of that great Declaration, pay their homage at the 
shrine, and deem it no irreverence, as they kneel in gratitude 
to the Providence which guided and inspired the men who 
assembled therein, to call its walls salvation and its gates 
praise. 
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THE AMEBICAN FLAG. 



[This may l)e recited by a little boy liolding the star-spangled banner in hia 
hand, and his comrades joining in the choms.] 



f |\tllS is our flag, and may it wave 
X Wide over land and sea ! 
Though others love a different flag. 
This is the flag for me. 

Chorus. — And iliafB the flag for all our land, - 
We will roniw no other, 
^ And he who loves the symbol fair, 

Shall be to us a brother. 



America's the land we love. 
Our broad, fair land so free. 

And, school-mates, wheresoever I go. 
This is the flag for me. 



CHOBUS. 
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These glorious stars and radiant stripes 

With youthful joy I see. 
May no rude hand its beauty mar. 

This is the flag for me. 

CHORUS. 

On many a battle-field, alas ! 

Our banner now must be ; 
But torn, or pierced by rebel balls. 

This is the flagfor me ! 

CHORUS. 

God speed our bright, star-spangled flag, 

Where'er the battle be ! — 
I cannot fight, but I can choose^ 

And thafa the flag for me. 

CHORUS. 



1 



THE POPPY. 

ffQiR on a bright and sunny bed» 
A scarlet poppy grew ; 
And up it held its staring head, 
And held it out to view. 

Yet no attention did it win. 

By all these efforts made. 
And less offensive had it been 

In some retired shade. 

For fliough within its scarlet breast 
No sweet perfume was found, 

It seemed to think itself the best 
Of all the flowers around. 

From this I may a hint obtain, 
And take great care indeed. 

Lest I should grow as pert and vain 
As is this gaudy weed. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

LITTLE by littte," an acom said, 
A9 it slowly sank on its mossy bed, 
" I am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.'* 
Little by little, each day it grew. 
Little by little it sipped the dew ; 
Downward it sent out a threadlike root ; 
Up in the air sprang a tiny shoot. 
Day after day, and year aiter year, 
Little by little the leaves appear ; 
And the slender branches spread far and wide. 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 

Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea. 
An insect train works ceaselessly; 
Grain by grain, they are building well. 
Each one alone in its little cell. 
Moment by moment, and day by day. 
Never stopping to rest or play. 
Bocks upon rocks, they are rearing high. 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky ; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air. 
Little by little, bring verdure there ; 
Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 

" Little by little," said a thoughtful boy; 
** Moment by moment, I'll well employ. 
Learning a little every day. 
And not spending all my time in play. 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
* Whatever I do I will do it well ! ' 
Little by little, I learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 
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And one of these days perhaps we^ see 
That the world will be better for me." 
And do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and useful man P 



THE SEASONS. 



Maria. 

I LOVE the spring, the gentle spring, 
When the warm south breezes blow. 
When the pretty flowers grow. 

Anna. L 

I love the pleasant summer hours, 

When the earth is glad and bright. 
And butterflies with painted wings. 

Are sporting in the light. 

William. 
The autumn months are dear to me. 

The harvests of the year; 
I love to see the loaded trees, 

And the reapers' song to hear. 



I 



I love the cheerful winter best, 

I love the frost and snow ; 
On the slippery ice, with sleds or skates. 

How merrily we can go. 

AU. 
We love each season in its turn, 

For each is full of joy. 
When books and work, and healtful play 

Our youthful days employ. 
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LAZTNED, 

rS royal fun," cried lazy ITed, 
** To coast upon my fine new sled, 
And beat the other boys ; 
But then I cannot bear to climb 
The plaguy hill, for every time 
It more and more annoys." 

So while his school-mates glided by, 
And gladly tugged up hill, to try 

Another merry race, 
Too indolent to share their plays, 
Ned was compelled to stand and gaze. 

While shivering in his place. 
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Thus he would never take the pams 
To seek the piize that labor gains. 

Until the time had passed ; 
For all his life, he dreaded still 
The silly bugbear of up-hill. 

And died a dunce at last. 



t 



I LOVE MT PABENT8 DEABLT. 

I LOVE my parents dearly, 
I love my teachers kind, 
And everything they bid me, 
I will be sure to mind. 

I love my little brother, 

I love my sister dear, — 
Wo kindly play together, 

And seldom shed a tear. 

When little children quarrel. 

It is a shocking sight ; 
To make each other happy 

Should be their chief delight. 

I love my heavenly Father, 
Who made each thing that lives ; 

My friends and everything I love. 
Are blessings that he gives. 

He loves to have me gentle. 

Obedient and mild, 
And oyery day I mean to try 

To be a better child. 
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A tlacjE fob evebtthing. 

MAEY. I wish jon would lend me your thimble, Sarah, 
for I can never find mine when I want it. 

Sarah. And why can you not find it, Maiy P 

Mary. I am sure I cannot tell ; but if you do not choose 
to lend me yours, I can borrow of somebody else. 

Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you, but I should like to 
Lave you tell me why you always come to me to borrow, 
when you have lost anything. 

Mary. Because you never lose your things, and always 
know where to find them. 

Sarah. And how, think you, do I always know where to 
find my things? 

Mary. How can I tellP If I knew, I might sometimes 
contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if you will hear it. I 
have a place for everything ; and after I have done using a 
thing, I always put it in its proper place, and never leave it 
to be thrown about and lost, 

Mary. I never can find time to put my things away ; and 
who wants, as soon as she has used a thing, to have to run 
and put it away, as if one's life depended upon it? 

Sarah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, but your 
convenience does ; and let me ask, how much more time will 
it take to put a thing in its proper place, tlian to hunt after it 
when lost, or borrow of your friends? 

Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you again, you may 
depend upon it. 

Sarah. Why, you are not affronted, I hope. 

Mary. No ; but I am ashamed, and am determined before 
night to have a place for everythmg, and to keep everything 
in its place. 

Sarah. If you do so, you will not only be much happier, 
but you will be able to accomplish more in life. You will 
form habits of order, which will be of great value to you. 
u 



^ 
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TSE WISHES 
Eliza. 

I WISH I were a little bird. 
Among the leaves to dwell, 
To scale the sky in gladness. 

Or seek the lonely dell. 
My morning song should celebrate 

The glory of the earth, 
And my evening hymn ring gladly 
With the thrill of careless mirth. 

Carfiline. 
I wish /were a floweret, 

To blossom in the grove ; 
I'd spread my opening leaflets 

Among the plants I love. 
No hand should roughly cull me. 

And bid my colors fly ; 
I silently would ope to life. 

And quietly would die. 

Louisa. 
I wish J were a gold-fish. 

To seek the sunny wave. 
To part the gentle ripple. 

And amid its coolness lave. 
I would glide all day with joy 

Beneath the azure sky ; 
And, in the night's soft beauty. 

Seek the starlight's milder eye. 

Mother. 
Hush, hush, romantic prattlers ; 

You know not what you say. 
When soul, the crown of mortals. 

You would lightly throw away. 
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What is the songster's warble, 

And the rose's blush refined. 
To the noble thought of Deity 

Within your opening mind ? 



THE FOX AND THE MASK. 

A FOX walked round a toyman's shop, — 
How he came there, pray do not ask, — 
But soon he made a sudden stop, 
To look and wonder at a mask. 

The mask was beautiful and fair, 
A perfect mask as e'er was made. 

And which a lady meant to wear 
At the ensuing masquerade. 

He turned it round with much surprise. 
To find it prove so light and thin ; 

** How strange ! " astonished Reynard cries ; 
** Here's mouth and nose, and eyes and chin, 

** And cheeks and lips extremely pretty ; 

And yet one thing there still remains 
To make it perfect ; — what a pity 

So fine a head should have no brains ! "" 

Thus to some boy or maiden pretty. 
Who to get learning takes no pains. 

May we^exclaim ; — ** Ah ! what a pity» 
So fine a head should have no brains ! " 



4 
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GUESS WHAT I HAVE HEABD. 

DEAR mother, guess what I hare heard ! 
Oh, it will soon be spring ! 
Tm sure it was a little bird, — 
Mother, I heard him sing. 

Look at this little piece of green 

That peeps out from the snow, 
As if it wanted to be seen, — 

T will soon be spring, I know. 

And oh, come here, come here and look ! 

How fast it runs along ! — 
Here is a cunning little brook ; 

Oh hear its pretty song ! 

I know 'tis glad the winter's gone 

That kept it all so still. 
For now it merrily runs on, 

And goes just where it will. 

I feel just like the brook, I know ; 

It says, it seems to me, — 
" Good-by, cold weather, ice and snow; 

Now girls and brooks are free." 

I love to think of what you said, 

Mother, to me last night, 
Of this great world that God has made, 

So beautiful and bright. 

And now it is the happy spring * 

No naughty thing TU do ; 
I would not be the only thing 

That is not happy, too. 
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ABE YOU FOLITEf 

GOOD little girls do never say, 
I will — and — Give me these ; 
Oh, no, that never is the way ; 
But — Mother f if youpleane. 

And — If you please^ — to sister Ann, 
Good girls to say are ready ; 

And — Yes J sir, — to a gentleman. 
And — Yes, ma'am, — to a lady. 



THE BLIND SOY. 



OSAY what is that thing called light. 
Which I must ne'er enjoy ; 
What are the blessings of the sight? 
O tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see. 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 

My day or night myself I make 

Whene'er I sleep or play ; 
And could I ever keep awake. 

With me 't were always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 
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Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 



O' 



TEE STARS AND STRIPES. 

lA Little Girl.'] 

^H, come to the window, 
Dear Harry, and see 
This perfectly splendid kite. 
That papa and Willie 
Are flying so high ! 
I never saw such a l^autiful sight ! 

They're not flying it, either. 

For they're tying the string 
To our tree, and Johnny's across the street. 

Now they're spreading it out. 

And it hangs way down, — 
'T will the tops of the carriages meet. 

Call mother to come. 

It's bright colors to see, — 
Just hear the boys shouting huzzas ! 

See, there are stripes of pure white, 

And then of bright red. 
And thirty-four beautiful stars. 

And the blue is so bright. 

It seems just like the sky. 
With the stars all twinkling through. 

Just Jiear the boys cheer ! 

What can it all mean? 
And papa is hurrahing too ! 
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Boy. 

That, Sis, is our Flag, 

Our country's Flag, 
"With its glorious stripes and stars ; 

T is to keep this unstained, 

And its stars undimmed. 
That brother has gone to the wars. 

For wicked men ; 

Have cursed this Flag, . 
And tried to rend its folds, -^ 

And blot out the stars, 

Which to loyal hearts 
Are dearer far than gold. 

Much blood has been shed. 

And dear lives ""given, 
That this Flag may float free as air 

O'er the North, and the South, 

O'er the East, and the West ; 
And brave hands will plant it there. 

Second Boy. 

Let's cHl cheer for the Flag, 

This dear, bright Flag, 
WTiich so strangely our hearts has stirred. 

And when we are older. 

We'll pledge heart and hand. 
That no stripe nor star shall be marred. 

Now boys, and now girls. 
Three cheers with a will ! 
For each beautiful stripe and star, — 
Now ! at the top of your voice, 
So the echoes will ring ! 
JM. Hurrah ! Hurrah / / Hukrah ! I ! 
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THE NEW DECLAMATION. 

r! would be presomptaous in an orator of my height^ to 
attempt to interest grown ladies and gentlemen. My 
modesty will not permit me to make such an attempt. 

Boys and girls ! it is to you that I address myself. We 
have listened to that memorable Declaration of Independ- 
ence, by which our fathers made a nation free. Who, as he 
heard it, has not wished that he could have lived in those 
days, when ho too could have served his country? What 
boy has not almost envied the revolutionary patriots for their 
opportunity to do something so great as to be conunemo- 
rated, year after year, by the ringing of beUs, the thunder of 
cannon, and holiday assemblings like this? ** Show tu some 
glorious thing to do," ihese young patriots are ready to ex- 
claim, ** Point out an enemy, and see if we too do not love our 
countiy ? " Listen to me, then, while I tell you of a relent- 
less tyrant, a merciless foe to our liberty and happiness. King^ 
George was conquered, bid our country is stiU in bondage to a 
more cruel King ; Strong Brink is his name. 

Let me enumerate some of his acts of oppression, and call 
upon a candid world to judge if we ought longer to pay him 
tribute, and submit to his tyranny, — if we ought not to 
declare Independence of his arbitrary rule. 

He has made beggars of our rich men, and fools of our 
wise men. He has turned good and tender fathers into 
tyrants, thereby making their children worse than orphans. 
He has put men into poor-houses and jails. He has insti- 
gated them to commit murder, thus bringing them to the 
gallows. He has blown up steamboats, shipwrecked ves- 
sels, upset railroad cars, and stage-coaches, and burned 
dwellings, thereby wantonly destroying the lives and property 
of our citizens. He has taken the grain of the country which 
was given for our sustenance, and distilled it into a slow but 
sure poison. He is even now taking captive men, women, 
and children. The evening of this very day, consecrated to 
freedom, will see many who went forth in the morning strong 
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and free, held down in lus grasp so that they cannot rise and 
go home. 

Shall we submit to snch a tyrannical mle? JHo^ never! 
Come forward to the contest, boys and girls of America. 
Let us declare war against this foe to our lives and liberties. 
Let us young Americans, descendants of worthy sires, who 
iiave been trained " to choose the good and refuse the evil,^ 
seeing with our own eyes the misery of a people under the 
dominion of cruel King Alcohol, shake of Iiis yoke, renounce 
an allegiance to him, and declare ourselves free and inde- 
pendent, and pledge ourselves, from this day forward, to 
resist and subdue him. 

We claim for ourselves the right to know no thirst which 
cold water will not quench. We will not be made drunkards. 
Strong drink shall not take away our senses, our money, and 
our reputation. We will not be made to stagger or stam- 
mer, or wear the red bloated faces which are the uniform of 
his subjects. We will lift up the s^ndard of Temperafice, and 
in the words of our fathers we will pledge to each other in 
defence of this cause, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 



TWINKLE LITTLE STAB. 

mWINKLE, twinkle, little star; 
X How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone. 
When he nothing shines upon. 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night. 
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Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tmy spark ; 
He couldn't see which way to go. 
If you did not twinkle so. 

In the dark blue sky you keep. 
Yet often through my curtains peep. 
For you never shut your eye 
TiU the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright but tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark. 
Though I know not what you are. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 



THE SCHOOL. 
LTo be spoken by a girl in charge of a little boy.] 

A WILLING little scholar 
Into your school I bring ; 
Oh, make 1dm welcome, teacher. 
And teach him everything. 

Teach him a little reading, 

A little writing, too ; 
And teach him how his little sums 

Full quickly he may do. 

And teach him to obey you. 

And to be just and true ; 
To know the truth from falsehood. 

And speak it boldly, too. 

And teach him, O good teacher. 

Whatever may befall. 
To love his God and trust Him, 

For that is more than all. 
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THE BOY AND THE WOLF. 

DID you ever hear the story about the boy and the wolf? 
The boy used to run and scream, ** Wolf! wolf!" when 
there was no wolf there. He did it to make the men think 
the wolf was coming, and to make them run to help him. 
When they catne and found no wolf there, he would laugh 
at them. 

In this way he often deceived them. One day the wolf 
did come, sure enough, and the boy ran and screamed, 
♦* Wolf! wolfP^ in earnest ; but as the men thought he did it 
to deceive them again, they did not go to help him ; and so 
the wolf caught him, and came very near killing him. 

It is an 0^ proverb, but a true one, that **a liar is not 
believed, even when he speaks the truth." 



WHEBE IS GOD f 

rthe sun, the moon, the sky ; 
On the mountain, wild and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain. 
In the grove, the wood, the plain ; 
In the little birds that sing ; 
God is seen in everything. 
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THE MEBCHANT8 CABEEB. 

fTURE and tret, 

JL Gross and net. 

Box and hogshead, dry and wet. 

Beady made 

Of every grade. 

Wholesale, retaH, — will you trade ? 

Goods for sale, \ 

Boll or bale. 

Ell or quarter, yard or nail ; 

Every dye. 

Will you buy? 

None can sell as cheap as I. 

; Thus each day 
Wears away. 

And his hair is turning gray ! 
O'er his books 
He nightly looks. 
Counts his gains and bolts his locks. 

By and by 

He will die, — 

Put the ledger-book on high 

Shall unfold 

How he sold. 

How he got and used his gold ! 



STAND BY THE COUNTBT. 

TtTEN" and women of the North, brothers and sisters in the 
jjJL bond of the American Union, you have among you the 
scarred and wasted soldiers who have shed their blood for 
your temporal salvation. They bore your Nation^s emblems 
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bravely through the fire and smoke of the battle-field ; nay, 
their own bodies are starred with bullet-wounds and striped 
with sabre-cuts, as if to mark them as belonging to their 
Country, until their dust becomes a portion of the soil which 
they defended. In every Northern graveyard slumber the 
victims of this destroying struggle. Many whom you remem- 
ber playing as children amidst the clover blossoms of our 
Northern fields, sleep under nameless mounds with strange 
Southern wild flowers blooming over them. By those wounds 
of living heroes, by those graves of fallen martyrs, by the 
hopes of your children and the claims of your children's 
children yet unborn, in the name of outraged honor, in the 
interest of violated sovereignty, for the life of an impeiilled 
nation, for the sake of men everywhere and of our common 
humanity, for the glory of God and the advancement of His 
Kingdom on earth, your country calls upon you to stand by 
her through good report and through evil report, in triumph 
and in defeat, until she emerges from the great war of West- 
em civilization. Queen of the broad continent, Arbitress in 
the councils of earth's emancipated peoples ; until the flag 
that fell from the wall of Fort Sumter floats once more, invi- 
olate, supreme, over all her ancient inheritance, — every fort- 
ress, every capital, every ship, — and this waiTing land is once 
more a United Nation. 



THE BURNT CHILD. 

A LITTLE girl, named Annie Gray, 
Was going home from school one day ; 
And, as the day was rather warm. 
Had hung her cloak upon her arm ; 
The cloak was woollen, nice and thick ; 
But suddenly, Ann's heart beat quick. 
As breathless past ran Sally Dyer, 
Crying out, ** Fire ! oh ! John's on fire !" 
Now tell me what, in such a case, 
Would you have done in Annie's place P 

12 
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Would you have run in search of aid, 
And thus your useful help delayed? 
Ann to the cottage hastened on, 
Where dwelt poor Mary Williamson ; 
And then the sight that met her view 
Proved her worst fears were all too true. 
A moving column of thick flame, 
Which hither, thither, went and came. 
Was all that could be seen of John, 
The widowed mother's younger son. 
His little sistera trembling there, 
With screams terrific rent the air. 
But on the burning boy Ann flung 
The cloak that on her arms was hung, 
And wrapped him all so well about. 
That soon the fire was quite put out ; 
And Johnnie's life was saved that day. 
By the good sense of Annie Gray. 



A SALUTATOBT SPEECH. 



DEAR friends, we are glad to see you here to-day. It 
makes us think you care a good deal about us, and like 
to know what we do at school. We will recite lessons and 
verses, and will sing pur songs as well as we can, and we 
hope you will not be sorry you came in to see us. Now we 
will show you what we can do to-day. 

ANOTHEB. 

I AM a veiy little boy (or girl), and I suppose that is why 
the teacher puts me first to-day. But I am big enough to 
tell you that we are very glad to see you. I hope you will 
like our school very much. We will sing our best songs and 
say our prettiest verses, and be just as good as we can all the 
time you stay, for we want you to come again. 
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TBE PZmPOSJS OF LIFE. 

HAST thou midst life's empty noises. 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of another clime ? 

Early hath life's mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 

With a deep and strong beseeching, — 
What, and where is truth? 

Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend ; 

But to works of love and duty, 
As our being's end. 

Earnest toil and strong endeavor 

Of a spirit which within 
Wrestles with familiar evil 

And besetting sin ; 

And without, with tireless vigor. 
Steady heart, and purpose strong. 

In the power of Truth assaileth 
Every form of wrong. 



EABLT msma. 

flUtlE lark is up to meet the sun, 
X The bee is on the wing ; 
The ant its labor has begun. 
The woods with music ring. 

Shall birds and bees and ants be wise, 
While I my moments waste ? 

O let me with the morning rise, 
And to my duty haste. 
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THE CHnjyS TALENT. 



GOD introsts to all 
Talents, few or many ; 
Kone so young or small 
That have not any. 

Though the great and wise 
Have a greater number. 

Yet my one I prize. 
And it must not slumber. 

Grod will surely ask. 

Ere I enter heaven, 
Have I done my task 

Which to me was given. 

Little drops of rain 

Bring the sprin^ng flowers, 
And I may attain 

Much by little powers. 

Every little mite. 
Every little measure, 

Helps to spread the light. 
Helps to swell the treasure. 



NEVER GIVE UP, 



TypEVER give up ! — it is wiser and better 
-L^ Always to hope, than once to despair ; 
Fling off the load of doubt's cankering fetters. 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care. 

Never give up, or the burden may sink you, — 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup ; 

And in all trials and troubles bethink you. 
The watchword of life must be, ** Never give up !" 
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2^ever give up ; there are chances and changes, 

Helping the hopeful, a hundred to one 
And through the chaos. High Wisdom arranges 

Ever success, if you'll only hold on. 

Kever give up ; for the wisest and boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup. 

And of all maxims, the best, as the oldest. 
Is the stern watchword of •* Never give up ! " 

Kever give up, though the grape-shot may rattle. 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you buret ; 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing their worst. 

Never give up ; if adversity presses. 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup. 
And the best counsel in all your distresses 

Is the watchword of ** Never give up I " 



THE COWARDLY EOT. 

rpHERE was once a little boy who was a sad coward. He 
JL was afraid of everything almost. He was afraid of the 
two little kids, Nanny and Billy, when they came and put 
their noses through the pales of the yard ; and he would not 
pluck Billy by the beard. 

What a silly boy he was ! Pray, what was his name ? Nay, 
indeed, I shall not tell you his name, for I am ashamed of 
him. Well, he was very much afraid of dogs, too ; he always 
cried if a dog barked, and ran away, and took hold of his 
mamma's apron like a baby. 

What a foolish fellow he was ! for dogs do not hurt, you 
know ; they love little boys and play with them. Did you 
ever see a dog eat up a little boy ? No, never, I dare say. 

Well so this simple little boy was walking by himself one 
day, and a pretty black dog came out of a house, and said 
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Bow, WOW, WOW, WOW ; and came to the little boy and jumped 
upon him, and wanted to play with him ; but the little boy 
ran away. The dog ran after him, and cried louder. Bow, 
wow, wow; but he only meant to say. Good morrow, how 
do you do ? 

But this little boy was sadly frightened, and ran away as 
fast as ever he could, without looking before him ; and he 
tumbled into a yery dirty ditch, and there he lay crying at 
the bottom of the ditch, for he could not get out ; and I be- 
lieve he would have lain there all day, but the dog was so 
good-natured, that he went to the house where the little boy 
lived on pui'pose to tell them where he was. 

So when he came to the house, he scratched at the door, 
and said. Bow, wow, for he could not speak any plainer. So 
they opened the door. What do you want, you black dog? 
We do not know you. Then the dog went to Ralph the ser- 
vant, and pulled him by the coat, and pulled him till he 
brought him to the ditch ; and the dog and Ralph together 
got the little boy out of the ditch ; but he was all over mud, 
and quite wet, and everybody laughed at him, because he 
was a coward. 



THE TEMPEST. 

TT7T3 were crowded in the cabin, 
T f Not a soul would dare to sleep ; 

It was midnight on the waters. 
And a storm was on the deep. 

'T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast. 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ** CM away the mast! " 

So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring. 
And the breakers talked with Death. 
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And thus we sat in darkness. 
Each one busy with his prayers ; 

•* We are lo8i,^'* the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

But his little daughter whispered, 

As she took his icy hand, 
•• Isn't God upon the ocean 

Just the same as on the land ? ^ 

Then we kissed the little maiden, 

And we spoke in better cheer, — 
And we anchored safe in harbor, 

When the mom was shining clear. 



CLOSma ADDBE8S. 



KIND friends and dear parents, weVe welcomed you here. 
To our nice, pleasant school-room, and teachers so 
dear. 
We've wished but to show you how much we have learned, 
And how to our lessons our hearts have been turned. 

But we hope you'll remember we all are quite young. 
And now tihiat we've spoken^ recited, and sung, 
You will pardon our blunders, which, all are aware 
That even the greatest may frequently share. 

WeVe sought your approval with hearty good will. 
And hope the good lessons our teachers instil 
May make us submissive and gentle and kind. 
As well as enlighten and strengthen the mind. 

For learning we know is more precious than gold. 
But the worth of the heart's jewels ne'er can be told ; 
We'll strive, then for virtue, truth, honor, and love, 
And thus lay up treasures in mansions above. 
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Our life is a sohool-time ; and, till that shall end. 
With our Father in heaven for teacher and friend. 
Oh I let us perform well each task that is given, 
Till our time of probation is ended in heaven. 



A BOY WANTED, 



WANTED ! — an active, intelligent boy, of good habits. 
None other need apply. An adive boy, — one who 
does, with a hearty good will, whatever he is set about. A 
boy who is famous for supplying his mother with stove-wood 
and chips to bum, and for doing errands promptly, and with- 
out mistakes, and who never neglects his work to idle awaj 
his time, or play. 

An inteUigent boy, — one that has a mind ; who thinks, as 
well as acts; who reads good books, and means to know 
something, if he lives to be a man. 

A boy of good habits, — and by this, is meant a boy that 
will not lie nor cheat ; that does not swear, nor fight, nor 
quarrel ; a boy that does not disobey his father or mother or 
teacher, and does not waste his time in idleness. 

But who wants him P Why, everybody wants him. 

The merchant wants him for a clerk, to sell goods, or keep 
his books, because he knows he Mdll not take money from his 
drawer, or make false entries. 

The mechanic wants him for an apprentice to learn a trade, 
because he will not hurt the credit of the shop by careless 
blunders. 

The faTTner wants him because he will manage the farm so 
well, and take such good care of the buildings, and crops, and 
the live-stock, when he is absent. 

Such boys are always wanted, and when they grow up to 
be men they will be wanted. Benjamin Franklin was such 
a boy; George Washington was such a boy; and Abraham 
Lincoln was such a boy. 
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TBTIN& TO DO BIGHT. 

[For a very Uttle child.] 

OTHAT it were my chief delight 
To do the things I ought ! 
Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught. 

Wherever I am bid to go, 

ril cheerftilly obey ; 
Kor will I mind it much, although 

I leave a pretty play. 

When I am bid, I'll freely bring 

Whatever I have got; 
And never touch a pretty thing. 

If mother tells me not* 

When she permits me, I may tell 

About my little toys ; 
But if she's busy, or unwell, 

I must not make a noise. 

And when I learn my hymns to say. 

And work, and read, and spell, 
I will not think about my play. 

But try to do it well ; 

For God looks down from heaven on high. 

Our actions to behold. 
And he is pleased when children try 

To do as they are told. 
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WE CANNOT FAIL. 

TTTHEN I think of the heroism displayed in the field, of 

▼ T the devotion shown at home, of the men and' women 
whose lives have been saved from guilty dissipation, or from 
that utter frivolity which is only a hair's breadth this side of 
guilty dissipation, redeemed and consecrated to patriotism, I 
find some compensation even for the horrors that have be- 
fallen us. 

I spoke of hope. Let us rather call it faith, — faith that a 
rebellion founded in a denial of human rights, and sustained 
by daily wrongs, cannot be destined to prevail. 

Because we are thoroughly in the right, because the inter- 
est of mankind for generations to come depends upon our 
success, — because the hopes and prayers of good men 
everywhere, the living and the dead, are with us, — we can- 
not fail. 

Failure, if it comes, will only rekindle the spirit of our 
nation. The lust of gold, the madness of luxury and fash* 
Ion, the strife of party, will give way to universal loyalty, in 
the presence of a peril which we feel. Foreign intervention, 
if that is threatened, will make of us more than ever, more 
than anything, one people. I look for another day of per- 
fect union, of indignant loyalty, of assured victory. 

I cannot believe that the glories of our fathers' days and 
of their fathers', the grand voices that sound from two cen- 
turies of civilized life in America, are but a prelude to the 
dirge which humanity would chant over the grave of a ruined 
nation and a lost hope. I rather count the sad tidings which 
too often grieve our ears, as the mournful notes which will 
lend grandeur to that full anthem of praise which will burst 
from the heart of a redeemed nation as they shout with one 
accord: "Sing unto the Lokd, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously." 
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A SHAMEFUL THINa. 

A LITTLE bird built 
A warm nest in a tree, 
And laid some blue eggs in it, 

One, two, and three. 
And then very glad 
And delighted was she. 



So, after a while. 

But how long I cannot tell. 
The little ones crept. 

One by one, from the shell ; 
And their mother was pleased. 

And loved tliem right well. 
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She spread her soft wings on them 

All the day long. 
To warm and to guard them, 

Her love was so strong ; 
And her mate sat beside her. 

And sang her a song. 

One day, the yomig bkds 
Were iJl crying for food ; 

So off flew the moth^ 
Away from her brood; 

And up came two boys. 
Who were wicked and nide. 

They took the warm nest down 

Away from the tree ; 
And the little ones cried. 

But could not get free ; 
At last they all died away. 

One, two, and three. 

But when back again 
The poor mother did fly. 

Oh, then she began 
A most pitiful cry ; 

She mourned a long while. 
Then lay down to die. 



LITTLE BY LITTLE. 



LITTLE hy littU the rain falls from the clouds upon the 
thirsty earth, giving beauty and freshness to nature, and 
causing the seeds to expand, the grass to spring up, the flow- 
ers to open. 

LiiUe hy litUe does the acorn send forth its tiny shoots, 
which slowly press upward, and stretch outward, until they 
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take the torm and qualities of the stately oak. LitUe by 
litUe do the mountain rills add to the flowing rivulet, until 
they all unite to form the noble river, and are borne onward 
to ^e mighty ocean. 

LitUe by little does the painter add to the blank canvas, 
until it assumes the form and expression of the human face, 
and the likeness of a dear friend. 

So, too, little by littU^ do we grow from infancy to man- 
hood, from feebleness to strength, from a state of dependence 
to active and useful lives. 

Little by little, do we gain that learning which will fit us to 
act well our parts in life, —and make us both useful and 
happy. 

May we daily strive to add, little by little, to the growth of 
our minds, and the culture of our hearts, that we may not 
fail of becoming a benefit to the world in which we live, and 
so that we may daily meet the approval of Him who gives us 
all our blessings. 



ZNTEMPEBANGE. 



I GAZED upon the tattered garb 
Of one who stood a listener by : 
The hand of misery pressed him hard. 
And tears of sorrow swelled his eye. 

I gazed upon his pallid cheek. 
And asked him how his cares begun ; 

He sighed, and then essayed to speak, — 
*• The cause of all my grief is rw»i." 

I watched a maniac through the grate, 
Whose raving shook me to the soul, 

I asked what sealed his wretched fate, — 
His answer was, — <* The flowing bowl.** 
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I asked a convict in his chains. 
While tears adown his cheeks did roll. 

What demon urged him on to crimes, — 
His answer was, — ** The flowing bowl.** 

I asked a murderer, when the rope 
Hung round his neck in death^s hard roll» 

Bereft of pardon and of hope, — 
His answer was, — •« The flowing bowl.'* 



QOD NEVEB MADE A SLAVE. 

COLUMBIANS sons, though slaves ye be, 
God, your Creator, made you free. 
He life to aU and being gave. 
But never, never made a slave ! 

His works are wonderful to see, — 
All, all proclaim the Deity ; 
He made the earth, and formed the wave. 
But never, never made a slave ! 

He made the skies with spangles bright. 
The moon to shine by silent night. 
The sun, and spread the vast concave. 
But never, never made a slave ! 

The verdant earth on which we tread • 
Was by his hand all carpeted ; 
Enough for all He freely gave. 
But never, never made a slave ! 

All men are equal in his sight. 

The bond, the free, the black, the white ; 

He made them all, them freedom gave 

He made the man, man made the slave I 
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BJmiAL OF 8m JOHN MOOBE. 

NOT a drum was heard, not a foneral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we harried ; 
"Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O^er the grave where our hero we buried* 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the straggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he'll reck, if -they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, — 
But we lefb him alone with his glory. 



ASPmATIONS OF TOUTH. 

ffGHER, higher, will we climb. 
Up the mount of glory. 
That our names may live through time 

In our country's story ; 
Happy, when her welfare calls. 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature^s wealth, and learning's spoil. 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we then for richer gems 

Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward, may we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence true beauty. 
Minds are of celestial birth ; 
Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer, let us knit 

Hearts and hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit. 

In the wildest weather ; 
O I they wander wide who roam 
For joys of life from home. 
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WHO IB MT NEiaHBOB f 

rpHY neighbor ? It is he whom thou 
X Hast power to aid and bless. 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor ? T is the fainting poor. 
Whose eye with want is dim. 

Whom hunger sends from door to door ; - 
Go thou and succor hinu 

Thy neighbor ? 'T is that weary man. 
Whose years are at their brim. 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain;- 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbor ? T is the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left ; — 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbor? Yonder toiling slave. 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave; — 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene'er thou meet'st a human form. 

Less favored than thine own, 
Bemember tis thy neighbor worm, — 

Thy mother or thy son. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery ; — 

Go, share thy lot with him. 
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THE GSAVSS OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

rilHET grew in beauty, side by side, 
X They filled one home with glee ; — 
Their graves are severed far and wide, — 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight, — 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, 'midst the imprest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid, — 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, — 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where Southern vines are drest. 

Above the noUe slain ; 
He wrapt his colors round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one, — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers. 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest who played 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ; 
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They that with smiles lit np the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth ! — 

Alas for love ! if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, Oh Earth ! 



A TEAM FOJi A COMBAVE. 

[Mi^or H. J. How, Nineteenth Begiment Massachusetts Volunteers, 
killed at Glendale, June 30, 1802. ] 

WE laid him to rest 'neath the wild laurel tree. 
Far, far from his dear Northern home. 
Where never a sound of its wild moaning sea. 

Or a scent of its roses may come ; 
Where no hand of kindred may strew the green sod 

With blossoms at twilight or dawn. 
With a sigh for the hearts that are stricken of God, 
And a tear for the comrade that^s gone. 

The roses will come \n the gardens of home. 

And summer will gladden the earth. 
But the form of that loved one, ah, never may come 

To cheer up the desolate hearth. 
The wild wailing north winds the snow wreaths will sweep. 

And the autumn leaves withered and sere, — 
They can never disturb that brave heroes sleep, 

The comrade we mourn with a tear. 

Together we stood in the thick of the fray. 

Together we stemmed the red tide ; 
He was true to the laws he had sworn to obey. 

For the flag of his love he has died. 
No more shall our bugles his brave heart cheer on,. 

Or reveiUe wake him at dawn ; 
Let us give as a tribute a soldier^s last boon, 

A tear for the comrade that^s gone. 
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OLD GBIMES. 

OLD Grimes is dead ! that good old man 
We never shall see more ; 
He used to wear a long, black coat. 
All buttoned down before. 

His heart was open as the day. 

His feelings all were true ; 
His hair was some inclined to gray, — 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whenever he heard the voice of pain. 

His breast with pity burned ; 
The large round head upon his cane 

From ivory was turned. 

Kind words he ever had for aU ; 

He knew no base design ; 
His eyes were dark and rather small. 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind ; 

In friendship he was true ; 
His coat had pocket-holes behind ; 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes 

He passed securely o*er; 
And never wore a pair of boots 

For thirty years or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest, 

. Nor fears misfortune's frown ; 

He wore a double-breasted vest. 

The stripes ran up and down. 
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He modest merit sought to find, 

And pay it its desert ; 
He had no malice in his mind. 

No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbors he did not abuse, — 

Was sociable and gay ; 
He wore large buckles on his shoes. 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze. 

He did not bring to view ; 
Nor make a noise town-meeting-days. 

As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw 

In trust to fortune^s chances ; 
But live (as all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious caresv 

His peaceful moments ran ; 
And everybody said he was 

A fine old gentlem^. 



EMANCIPATION. 



OPPRESSION shall not always reign ; 
There comes a brighter day, 
When freedom, burst from every chain. 

Shall have triumphant sway. 
Then right shall over might prevail ; 
And truth, like hero armed in mail. 
The hosts of tyrant wrong assafl. 
And hold eternal sway. 
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Even now that glorious day draws near» 

Its coming is not far ; 
In earth and heaven its signs appear, 

We see its morning star ; 
Its dawn has flushed the eastern sky. 
The western hills reflect it high. 
The southeni clouds before it fly ; — 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 

What voice shall bid the progress stay, 

Of truth^s victorious car ? 
What arm arrest the growing day. 

Or quench the solar star? 
What dastard soul, though stout and strong. 
Shall dare bring back the ancient wrong. 
Or slavery^s guilty night prolong , 

And freedom's morning bar? 

The hour of triumph comes apace. 

The fated, promised hour. 
When earth upon a ransomed race. 

Her beautious gifts shall shower. 
Ring, LiBEBTY, thy glorious bell. 
Bid high the sacred banner swell. 
Let trump on trump the triumph tell. 

Of heaven's avenging power. 

The day has come, the hour draws nigh. 

We hear the coming car ; 
Send forth the glad exulting cry. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
From every hill, by every sea. 
In shouts proclaim the great decree, 
AU chains are burst, aU men are fret ! 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah I 
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TBE OPEN DOOB. 



TTTITHINftt 

▼ T A wido\ 



t town of Holland once 
. widow dwelt, 'tis said, 
So poor, alas ! her childi*en asked 

One night, in vain, for bread. 
But this poor woman loved the Lord, 

And knew that he was good ; 
So, with her little ones around. 
She prayed to him for food. 

When prayer was done, her eldest child, 

A boy of eight years old. 
Said, softly, ** In the Holy Book, 

Dear mother, we are told 
How God with food by ravens brought. 

Supplied his prophet's need." 
** Yes," answered she ; ** but that, my son. 

Was long ago, indeed." 

•• But, mother, God may do again 

What he has done before ; 
And so, to let the birds fly in, 

I will unclose the door." 
Then little Dirk, in simple faith. 

Threw open the door quite wide. 
So that the radiance of their lamp 

Fell on the path outside. 

Ere long the burgomaster passed. 

And, noticing the light. 
Paused to inquire why the door 

Was open so at night. 
«« ky little Dirk has done it, sir,** 

The widow, smOing, said, 
*• That ravens might fly in to bring 

My hungry children bread." 
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** Indeed !^^ the burgomaster cried^ 

'* Then here^s a raven, lad ; 
Come to my house, and you shall see 

Where bread may soon be had." 
Along the street to his own house 

He quickly led the boy, 
And sent him back with food that filled 

His humble home with joy. 

The supper ended, little Dirk 

Went to the open door, 
Looked up and said, *' Many thanks, good Lord,^ 

Then shut it fast once more. 
For, though no bird had entered in, 

He knew that God on high 
Had hearkened to his mother's prayer. 

And sent this full supply. 



TBE CLOCK. 



SEE the neat little clock, in ihe centre it stands. 
And points out the hour with its two pretty hands; 
The one shows the minute, the other the hour. 
As often you've seen the high church tower. 

The pendulum swings inside a long case. 

And sends his two hands round his neat pretty face ; 

Unless it should go too slow or too quick. 

It swings to and fro with a tick, tick, tick. 

There's a nice little bell, which a hammer does knock. 
And when we hear that, we can teU what's o'clock ; 
We like (nine) and (two), for then it is the rule. 
To ring the little bell for us to march into school. 
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Hark, hark, how it strikes ! there is one, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven, eight ! will it sti-ike any more P 
Yes, yes, if you listen you'll hear when it's done ; 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve ; the next will be one. 

But the wheels would not go, nor the pendulum swing. 
Nor the hammer clap, clap, nor the little bell ring. 
Nor the two heavy weights go up and down ; — 
Unless there be motion, there cannot be sound. 

Gro must I, like the clock ; have my face clean and bright ; 
My hands, when they are moving, must always do right ; 
My tongue should be guided to say what is true. 
Wherever I go, and whatever I do. 



NOT TO MYSELF ALONE. 

NOT to myself alone,** 
The little opening flower transported cries^^ 
*• Not to myself alone I bud and bloom ; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume. 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes ) 
The bee comes sipping every eventide. 

His dainty fill ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening iU." 

" Not to myself alone,** 
The circlmg star with honest pride doth boast, — 
*' Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night's coronal of jet. 
His power and skill who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven's open gate, 

I gem the sky. 
That man might ne'er forget, in every fate. 
His home on high.'* 
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** Not to myself alone," 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum, — 
"Not to myself alone, from flower to flower, 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come ; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 

With busy care. 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil, — 
A scanty share." 

** Not to myself alone," 
The soaring bird, with lusty pinion, sings, ^- 

** Not to myself alone I raise the song ; 
• I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue ; 
And hear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 
I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn. 

And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar." 

•* Not to myself alone," 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way, — 
** Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter life and health on every side. 
And strew the fields with herb and floweret gay ; 
I sing unto the common bleak and bare. 

My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June." 

"Not to thyself alone," 

O man, forget not thou, earth's honored priest. 

Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart, 

In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part ; 

Chiefest of guests at Love's ungrudging feast. 

Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone I 
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UNION AND LIBEBTT. 

HAIL, our country^s natal mom I 
Hail, our spreading kindred bom I 
Hail, thou banner not yet torn* 

Waiving o'er the free ! 

While this day in festal throng 

Millions swell the patriot song. 

Shall not we tliy notes prolong, 

Hallowed jubilee ? 

Who would sever Freedom's shrine P 
Who would draw the invidious line P 
Though, by birth, one spot be mine. 

Dear is all the rest ! 
Bear to me the South's fair land, 
Dear the central mountain land, 
Dear New England's rocky strand, 

Dear the prairied West ! 

By our altar pure and fr6e. 
By our law's deep-rooted tree, 
By the Past's dread memory. 

By our Washington ! — 
By our common kindred tongue. 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young. 
By the ties of country strong, — 

We will still be one ! 

Fathers, have ye bled in vain P 
Ages, must ye droop again P 
Maker ! shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No ! Receive our solemn vow, 
While before Thy throne we bow. 
Ever to maintain, as now, 

Union and Liberty ! 
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